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I.—SCHLEIERMACHER AND THE GERMAN CHURCH 
A CENTURY AFTER HIS BIRTH. 


THE influence exerted by Schleiermacher upon both the 
theology and the constitution of the Church of Germany, 
is of such extent and depth, that the attitude taken by 
theologians in reference to him determines pretty accurately 
to which of the existing parties they belong. The centenary 
of his birth, celebrated on the 21st of November of last 
year, most naturally, therefore, called forth angry demon- 
strations of party feeling. But a foreigner could not look 
at the spectacle long without inferring that there was more 
than Schleiermacher’s influence at the bottom of such fierce 
exasperation, and he would soon discover that a body of 
living men, important both from their intellectual rank 
and popular influence, were adding oil and fuel to the fire 
that Schleiermacher had kindled at the beginning of the 
century. Inquiring further, he would find that these men 
were attempting a great reformation of the church under 
the prestige and shelter of Schleiermacher’s name; and 
looking into the origin and course of their work, he would 
get to the very heart of the movements now agitating the 
theological world. He would thus obtain a position from 
which he could review the condition of ecclesiastical mat- 
ters in the most thoughtful and most religious land of 
Europe. 

It may not be without its use if a foreigner, in Germany 
at the time, tells what he saw and gathered in watching 
the fight over Schleiermacher’s cradle. But we must first 
say a little about the great theologian himself. 
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Schleiermacher’s was a nature combining most contrary 
qualities. He had as tender a heart, and was as dependent 
upon the love and friendship of others, as a woman ; yet no 
man could be more daring and independent in thought and 
action. He had both the soul of a mystic and the intellect 
of a dialectician. Like Spinoza, to whose manes he sacri- 
ficed, he worshiped God with the profoundest feeling, while 
he reasoned about Him with the coolest and most daring 
hardihood. 

Schleiermacher’s grandfather belonged to a sect whose 
hope it was that a new Messiah should arise from their 
ranks. His father, an army-chaplain and a member of the 
Calvinistie church, was a believer in the “blood-theology” 
of Zinzendorf, and at middle-age mourned that for twelve 
long years he had preached Christ as an unbeliever. Our 
theologian was educated in the monastic schools of the 
Herrnhuters in Niesky and Barby. And years afterwards 
he wrote of his stay among these people, “The mystical 
element which is so essential a part of my nature, and has 
saved me amidst the storms of scepticism, was here first 
developed. Then the germs unfolded, now they have grown 
to maturity, so that I can say after all that I have since 
passed through, that I have become a Herrnhuter again, 
only of a higher type.” 

But the time when Schleiermacher was a lad in the 
schools of the Moravians, from 1783 to 1787, was the age 
of Lessing, Herder, Wieland and Goethe. In vain did the 
pious mystics try to keep the souls entrusted to their care 
safely guarded from the infectious spirit of the age. Young 
Schleiermacher plucked forbidden fruit, and read in seeret 
Wieland’s poems and Goethe’s Werther. He doubted whe- 
ther there was not more in the objections and attacks of the 
free-thinkers and neologians than his tutors allowed. This 
doubt, once entertained, made sad inroads upon his creed 
and religious life. At length he wrote to his father, “Pray 
that faith may be given me, for mine is gone.” The faith 
that he then lost he never regained. He became a ration- 
alist, and remained one, though some of his countrymen 
deny it. 

Another great fact about Schleiermacher is, that he, the 
mystic and the rationalist, came into the very centre of the 
ferment of romanticism. All the new thoughts, the illimit- 
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Schleiermacher and the German Church. 283 
able aspirations, the wild feelings, the Titanic resolves and 
vows, with which the heart of young Germany was then 
upheaving, swelled and stormed in his soul. 

Thus all the manifold mental tendencies of that rich age 
met in Schleiermacher as in but few other men. Spener’s 
piety, Semler’s rationalism, and Schlegel’s romanticism, were 
all to be found in him. 

His first appearance before the world was as an inspired 
and enthusiastic prophet of religion. In his Orations wpon 
Religion he pointed to man’s heart as the eternal home of 
religion, and to the great universe as her inspiring object. 
He defined religion to be a feeling and sense of the uni- 
verse, while to him the universe and God were at least 
inseparable ideas. He rescued religion from the cold, killing 
grasp of a utilitarian morality and rationalistic or orthodox 
dogmas. He found for her an asylum in the heart, safe 
from all the attacks of criticism and philosophy. By this 
work he rendered true service to religion, however much 
he erred in details. But it was not enough for him to 
defend religion. He had been gradually drawn into the 
church, and there especially an apologist was needed. 

Schleiermacher’s great aim was to rescue from greatest 
peril the church, with her founder and faith. He dared not 
trust to the old foundations upon which she had reposed. 
It was his endeavour to find a new foundation, and to 
reform the superstructure as far as the new basis made it 
necessary. He removed the groundwork, miracles, prophe- 
cies and scripture, without much compunction. Sometimes 
he said they were needless, at other times he proved them 
to be unreliable. He had established religion upon the 
eternal and indestructible feelings of man’s nature, and he 
now sought to place Christianity upon the same sure basis. 
He did not attempt to prove to all men that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the redeemer of mankind, but boldly affirmed 
that no such proof of this assertion could be given. He 
appealed simply to the experience of Christians, urging 
that all Christians had experienced a divine redemption 
from the dominion of sense and the world through Jesus. 
Upon this experience he proposed to establish the church, 
as upon a foundation against which an unbelieving phi- 
losophy should never prevail. He also attempted to shew 
that all that was essential in the New Testament and the 
x2 
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confessions of the Reformed churches was included in this 
experience. 

It may be worth while to give a brief synopsis of his 
system. 

Religion is the feeling of absolute dependence upon God. 
Man is a creature of sense as well as spirit, with sense 
often prevailing over the spirit, whereby in daily life the 
feeling of dependence is oppressed and lost. Hence the 
need of a deliverance, or a redemption. Those who believe 
in Jesus of Nazareth are conscious of being redeemed by 
him from the dominion of sense. He could not have com- 
municated to his disciples the feeling of being redeemed 
unless he had himself been ever free from the conscious- 
ness of an imperfect religious condition and the need of 
redemption. He must, therefore, have been the archetypal 
man, the sinless one. His disciples, his church, are they 
who are conscious of having been redeemed by him. His 
church is the means by which the consciousness of re- 
demption is communicated from generation to generation. 
The new life in the individual arises from the common life 
and influence of the church. The Holy Spirit is the spirit 
of the church, and the organ of Christ’s present and abiding 
influence in the world is the church. The church is not 
an external body, but the whole number of the redeemed. 
The new and perfect religious life, existing first in Jesus, 
communicated by him to his disciples, and propagated by 
the church, is verbally expressed in the dogmas of the 
creeds. 

Before turning to the position that Schleiermacher at 
present holds in the church of his countrymen, the effect 
his system produced when he was living must be briefly 
noticed. This may be best done by quoting the words of a 
great lay German, the historian of the 19th century.* 

“ Schleiermacher, acting the part of a trimmer, made conces- 
sions to supernaturalism in his Christology, just as in his expla- 
nations of some of the miracles he conceded much to the ration- 
alismus vulgaris; concessions which brought him no thanks 
from either party. The orthodox detected the Spinozistic orator 
under the dogmatic garb, while the rationalists took the frag- 
ments of his supernaturalism as evidences of time-serving or 
even of intentional deception. They said, that yielding to the 





* Gervinus, Geschichte des 19 ten Jahrhunderts, Vol. VIII. p. 20. 
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Schleiermacher and the German Church. 285 
retrograde spirit of the times, he tried to conceal his vital break 
with the true faith of the church and the proper sense of the 
doctrine of the two natures in Christ, merely to save appear- 
ances. However questionable a thing it is to lay a charge of 
this kind against such a man, there is always something wrong 
if a man’s character is at all exposed to it. Luther was not 
suspected of being double-tongued, when, filled with the con- 
viction of the weakness of the reason of his age, he adhered to 
revelation ; or Lessing, when, at a loss to know what to put in 
the place of the faith of the devout, he advised the philosopher 
to keep his difficulties to himself. ...Schleiermacher carried 
into the theological world by his conciliatory book, the Glawhens- 
lehre, not only peace, but war also. There were so many 
divisions amongst his immediate followers, that a school cannot 
be properly spoken of. There was a centre of various shades of 
semi-orthodoxy which sought to hit upon a less bold and 
decisive compromise by excluding miracles upon the assumption 
of a ‘higher nature.’ Then there was a left, calling itself by 
Schleiermacher’s name, which sought to follow him in his de- 
structive tendencies ; and, lastly, a right, which, peering into 
the depths of its Christian consciousness, rediscovered the whole 
of the old dogmatic system. At the same time, rationalism 
retained life enough to establish new periodical publications for 
a polemical conflagration, which Schleiermacher himself, con- 
sidering the superstition and credulity of the age, did not think 
uncalled for. And, in opposition to rationalism, a new retro- 
gressive pietism was called forth, which was full of party-hatred, 
and accused all rationalists, not excepting the most honourable, 
of being demagogues, laying its charges from the base motives 
of ambition and pride and the love of heresy-mongering.” 

We now turn to the position in German theology which 
Schleiermacher at present holds. And since, in a subject 
of this sort, quotations from documents and representative 
writers are of more value than second-hand descriptions, 
they will be used pretty freely. 

Dr. Dorner, professor in Berlin, a most influential mem- 
ber of the Oberkirchenrath, and one of the most acute and 
learned of the theologians of the moderate party, says of 
Schleiermacher in his recent work :* 

“This is his great merit, and entitles him to his high position 
in the history of theology, that he overcame the antagonism of 
rationalism and supernaturalism, which had prevailed until 1820. 


* Geschichte der Protestantischen Theologie, p. 795 (1867). 
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He reconciled upon the basis of religion or of faith, both 
authority and freedom, tradition and personal appropriation, the 
historical and the ideal, returning to the main views of the 
Reformation.” 

Dr. Carl Schwarz, Oberconsistorialrath and court-preacher 
in Gotha, assigns him this high position in the church : 


“He was a theologian of the importance and magnitude of a 
reformer, the founder of a new period in the history both of 
theology and the church. He was a theologian at once con- 
servative and destructive, positive and critical, whose vocation 
it was to reconcile religion with both the freest inquiry and most 
advanced culture.”* 

After these laudatory testimonies from two representative 
men amongst Schleiermacher’s friends, a fact in connection 
with the celebration of his birth must be introduced. 


“The centenary of Schleiermacher’s birth is celebrated to-day 
by thousands of thankful hearts in our German Fatherland. It 
is true the doors of Trinity Church are closed, in the pulpit of 
which Schleiermacher preached the gospel for six-and-twenty 
years ; for his successor, who was once his assistant, has recently 
solemnly declared that the great master’s disciples have no right 
to enter the pulpits of the Evangelical Church. It has also cost 
trouble enough to force from the ecclesiastical authorities permis- 
sion to celebrate the memory of Schleiermacher in a church at all. 
From what we hear, the permission to do this, in spite of Dorner 
and Twesten’s energetic efforts, was granted by the majority of 
one voice only in the Oberkirchenrath.” + 

The Oberkirchenrath indicate the grounds of this slow 
consent in a circular letter to the various local consistories. 


“ He led thousands,” say the council, “to Christ, even such as 
afterwards advanced far beyond the point to which he in the first 
instance led them. However uncertain the position was to which 
he was a guide, in reference to both Holy Scripture and the con- 
fessions of the Church, it was nevertheless one from which further 
= was a necessity, and Schleiermacher himself foresaw 
this.” 

This quotation and the conduct of which it is a justifica- 
tion shew that the rulers of the Church are not satisfied 
with Schleiermacher’s theology. In the quotations that 
follow, dissatisfaction becomes strong condemnation. 





* Dr. Carl Schwarz’s edition of Schleiermacher’s Reden, p. v (1868). 
+ Protestantische Kirchenzeitung, Nov. 21, 1868. 
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Schleiermacher and the German Church. 287 
An able writer in the great orthodox periodical* ends his 
examination of Schleiermacher’s theology iu these strong 
terms : 

“ Schleiermacher deprives Christ of his divine dignity, makes 
his human life a contortion, and his moral life imperfect, for those 
utterances of his which are explained by Schleiermacher as ‘ac- 
commodations’ can never agree with pure truthfulness. His 
representation of the person and work of Christ is entirely false, 
and completely foreign to the spirit of the gospel. It rests upon 
a conception wholly alien to the consciousness of the apostles, 
being in fact the product of Spinoza’s antichristian pantheism, 
and is transferred into the biblical records by the aid of inten- 
tional artifice and a monstrously forced interpretation. It is 
often impossible to resist the impression that Schleiermacher 
does not himself believe in the validity of his exegesis, that in 
a crafty lawyer-like style he presents the matter so as to gain the 
appearance of a biblical support. But it is pure mendacity when 
Schleiermacher prefaces the paragraphs of his Glaubenslehre with 
the corresponding utterances of our confessions, as if the follow- 
ing discussions contained the same doctrine ; for in reality they 
contain in nearly all cases a wholly different or opposite doctrine, 
and it would have been much more truthful to have used as pre- 
faces propositions from Spinoza.” 


This is strong language ; but it is characteristic of Heng- 
stenberg and his party, and is not altogether undeserved. 

Another opponent of Schleiermacher must now be heard. 
He dwells at the theological antipodes of the last writer. 
David Strauss writes + in 1864: 

“ Schleiermacher’s lectures upon the Life of Jesus have not yet 
been published.{ The conservative party, which increasingly 
prevailed amongst his disciples, found so little comfort in them ; 
they proved to be especially weak as a defence against the myth- 
ical view of the Gospel histories; they were so truly the clay 
feet of the bright brazen image of Schleiermacher’s theology ; it 
seemed accordingly advisable to suppress them. .... On the life 
of Jesus also he was an oracle, which the ambiguity of his whole 
character, in this respect a true Loxias, well fitted him to be.” 


Ferdinand Christian Baur is equally as hard upon Schleier- 





* Die Geltung Christi in der Theologie Schleiermachers, in the Evange- 
lische Kirchenzeitung, No. 93 sq., and published separately. Berlin, 1868. 

+ Dus Leben Jesu fiir das Deutsche Volk bearbeitet von David Friedrich 
Strauss, p. 23. Berlin, 1864. 
+ They were published the same year. 
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macher, in his Church History of the Nineteenth Century 
And the sharp criticism of these theologians is accepted and 
whetted by many of the lay Jiteratz. 

With such differing and contradictory estimates of 
Schleiermacher’s theological position and importance, it is 
not at all surprising that theologians should get angry with 
one another when the centenary of his birth is to be cele- 
brated. Yet the anger was not in this case provoked simply 
by the differing estimates of the man's worth. The quarrel 
was more than a quarrel about Schleiermacher. He was 
really only the occasion and not the cause of the noise. The 
fact is, there is a crisis in the German Church. We must 
go back a few years to understand it. 

It is only ignorance or hypocrisy that ventures to speak 
of the overthrow of rationalism in Germany. David Strauss’ 
Leben Jesu in 1835, and the revolution of 1848, were turned 
to good account by both conservative theologians and con- 
servative politicians. The solidarity of all conservative 
interests was a doctrine to which both set their seal. Both 
raised a cry of alarm, and timid people sought refuge in 
the arms of the church and the divine right of kings and 
all existing authorities. The reactionists used the oppor- 
tunity to cut up the liberals both root and branch. The 
means they used will not bear to be looked at. They 
stormed and flattered, bribed and persecuted, and apparently 
not in vain. From ’35 to ’55, they were at the helm of 
ecclesiastical affairs. But the world is bigger and better 
than the church, and to rule the latter is often to have little 
power in the former. Hengstenberg’s party were not the 
only, as they were not the most able, theologians in Ger- 
many. Opposed to them were men like Ewald, Hase, Rothe, 
and the great school of Tiibingen. Even in their own 
retrogressive and orthodox ranks, unpleasant signs were 
continually appearing that criticism and inquiry could not be 
eradicated. Hofmann in Erlangen, Kahnis in Leipzig, Baum- 
garten in Rostock, notwithstanding their orthodoxy, turned 
out to be heretics after all. And, what is most important 
of all, the nation itself, as distinct from the theologians, the 
men of science, the mental philosophers, the literary artists, 
with their great educated public, were, almost to a man, 
liberal and dead against the theological retrogressionists. 
The result was, that the great shout of triumph over ra- 
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Schleiermacher and the German Church. 289 
tionalism raised by the followers of Hengstenberg, a shout 
which was heard in England, and is here caught up and 
echoed still, while in Germany it has died away, ended in 
their own shame and confusion. In 1859, the great lay 
agent of the reaction, the jurist Stahl, was driven to wail, 
“Where is there an earthly stay left, where one remaining 
earthly hope for our church? Existing powers are against 
us, the masses are against us, the tide of the times is against 
us, the most powerful errors in the church itself are against 
us.” 

We must now proceed to see who the representatives of 
these “most powerful errors” are. They are men of note, 
and have become a banded party. They form the Protes- 
tantenverein, and the history and aims of this union of 
advanced Protestants must be briefly sketched.* 

It is a fact that cannot be concealed, that the educated 
people of Germany, always excepting the theologians in 
office, are as a whole estranged from the church. Various 
proofs of this fact can be given. The Allgemeine Kirchen- 
zeitung for Dec. 5, 1868, estimates the attendance at church 
in Berlin as 8,000 to 10,000, and the population is 640,000. 
The population of Brunswick is about 50,000, and a medi- 
cal man of the city told us that all the churches have toge- 
ther but a congregation of 1000. Good authorities say that 
the number of church-goers in Hamburgh is proportionally 
quite as small. Nippold+ cites from an unnamed author 
the following words, as representing the average state of 
feeling about church-going amongst the people of Berlin : 


“ Whoever wishes to be court-purveyor or to get a riband, goes 
to church ; hysterical ladies who seek in religion unadulterated 
haut gout, go to church ; whoever feels flattered when he hears 
his name mentioned in connection with high society, goes to 
church ; in fine, whoever has or seeks advantage from it, goes to 
church.” 

Even Tholuck is compelled to speak of a “church of 
pastors followed by no flock ;” adding, “This condition of 
things has grown worse ; if we look back forty years, every- 
thing was better.” The art-literature of Germany is in 





* Der deutsche Protestantenverein und seine Bedentung in der Gegenwar 
nach den Akten dargestellt, von Dr. Daniel Schenkel. 1868. 
+ Kirchenpolitische Rundschau im Advent 1868 (Mannheim, 1869), p. 42. 
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reference to the church essentially what it was in the time 
of Goethe and Schiller. Julius Sturm’s lines on the “sick 
church and her doctors,” 
“No means could avail, 

No medicine had force, 

The poor church lay dying, 

And grew worse and worse,” 
express the convictions of most literary men. Auerbach, 
Gottschall, Riickert, Fanny Lewald, E. Marlitt, and a great 
number of other popular writers, are, to say the least, de- 
cidedly anti-church. The Gartenlaube, certainly the most 
clever and able, as well as the most largely circulated, 
periodical publication, delights in holding up the church to 
contempt, and makes heroes of men like Wislicenus. 

These ecclesiastically alarming facts some theologians 
deny, while the great majority ascribe them to the natural 
ungodliness of the human heart. Yet there are a number 
in all official positions, professors, members of consistories 
and pastors, who acknowledge with sorrow the facts, and 
assign to them a much more sensible cause. Men like the 
late Richard Rothe confess, that 


“In the majority of cases, those who are indifferent towards 
the church are by no means alienated from Christianity and reli- 
gion also. In fact, many of these people hold a higher moral and 
Christian position than those who are zealous church-people and 
Christians only from habit.” 


And they believe that it is not human nature that is at 
fault, but the church herself. They recognize as the root 
of the estrangement of the people from the church, the 
opposition of the church to the culture and science of the 
age. They see this and boldly express it, and often at great 
personal risk. One of Schleiermacher’s disciples, Gustav 
Lisco, preacher in the New Church in Berlin, in a paper 
read before a synod of that city on the 29th of October, 
1867, uttered these bold words: 

“What is the present condition of Christian inquiry? The 
simple religious view of the world, which was based upon ortho- 
dox Protestant theology, is gone. It gave deep satisfaction to 
the hearts of our fathers as they contemplated it through the 
medium of Klopstock’s poetry, but the vast and influential cul- 
ture of our age has for ever destroyed it for us, even those of us 
who still imagine that they are orthodox. The natural sciences 
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have removed the biblical conception of the universe, and substi- 
tuted another, in which there is no place for miracles violating 
nature’s laws. The sciences of mind, with a modesty far surpass- 
ing that of theology, have taught the insufficiency of the human 
mind to form an adequate idea of the Infinite and Eternal ; they 
have shewn that all that we can say about God is only the image 
and illustration of a fact which no thought can comprehend ; 
and they have thereby cut up the roots of fanaticism. Criticism 
and history have presented in a new light the religious develop- 
ment of man, the narratives of the Bible, and the importance of 
the religious endowments of individuals. The German people 
await with happy confidence the giant who shall compel this 
stream of the sciences to turn back again.” 


Although Lisco says here only what the whole party of 
advanced theologians are saying both in the pulpit and by 
the press, circumstances gave considerable notoriety to his 
words. The orthodox pastors of the synod did not allow 
them to pass without severe censure. The year after their 
utterance, in the next synod, April 29, 1868, the heretic 
was called to account. In his defence he maintained that 
he had spoken only the truth, and that the Copernican 
system, and not the Biblical one, was now received by the 
members of the church. This adherence of Lisco to his 
heresy provoked a question from a man who has since 
gained world-wide celebrity. Pastor Knak, preacher in one 
of the Berlin churches, asked Lisco, “Do you count me 
amongst the orthodox who have lost the old Biblical con- 
ception of the universe?” “Yes,” replied Lisco; “for you 
will hardly maintain, with the Bible, that the earth stands 
still and the sun goes round it.” “But Ido; I acknowledge 
no other conception of the world than that of the Bible,” 
was the response of the now famous orthodox pastor. Since 
this synod was held there has been a fierce fight between 
the orthodox and heterodox pastors of Berlin, but we can- 
not now follow it.* 

The bold attacks of men like Lisco upon the system of 
orthodox theology naturally brings them into collision with 
the orthodox of the church. The latter get up protests and 
denunciations, call conferences of pastors, and present peti- 





* Lisco’s paper and an account of the whole controversy is contained in a 
small pamphlet, Zustdnde des sittlichen und kirchlichen Lebens in Berlin. 
Dargestellt von Gustav Lisco. Berlin, 1868. 
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tions to the government. They make common cause with 
the Roman Catholics in some cases, and always seek the 
assistance of conservative politicians and governments. 
They protest that men like Lisco have no right to a place 
in the Christian church, much less to fill its pulpits. Every 
means in their power they use to eject them. There is a 
constant repetition of ecclesiastical cases, something like 
those of the “Essays and Reviews” and Colenso. The 
banded opposition of the orthodox to the heterodox makes 
it needful that the latter should also stand by each other. 
There must not only be advanced Protestants, but a Union 
of them also. 

Officials are always inclined to undue conservatism and 
routine, and theological officials most of all Great move- 
ments do not begin in sanhedrims, nor find their strength 
in castes and offices. If they do not spring from the people, 
they must derive their strength from them. It is clear that 
the pastors of the German churches, who would make the 
sun go round the earth if they could, will never recognize 
the claims of the modern spirit. It is equally clear that 
the professors of theology as a rule will not speak the truth 
about their subject until “the people are prepared for it ;” 
and how the latter fact is to find its way into their heads 
does not appear. Advanced theologians, therefore, conclude 
that for many reasons their only hope is in appealing to the 
people. They desire to create a democratic church consti- 
tution. 

Hitherto the Protestant Church of Germany has been a 
collection of separate territorial churches, each petty king- 
dom having an ecclesiastical constitution and government 
of its own; and in most cases each church has been divided 
into two unfriendly confessions, the Lutheran and the Re- 
formed or Calvinistic. For more than fifty years there has 
been the name of a union of the two confessions in the 
Prussian and some other churches, but the reality has fallen 
far short of the name. It is one of the aims of the advanced 
party of theologians to get a national church, in which both 
confessional and territorial divisions will cease. 

We may sum up the intentions of the Protestantenverein, 
therefore, as these: that the church shall acknowledge the 
culture and science of the age, that perfect freedom shall 
be ensured to both clergy and laity to search for and publish 
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the truth in entire independence of all external authorities 
whatsoever, that the clergy and the laity shall stand upon 
a mental and spiritual equality, and the laity have a 
greater share in church matters, and that a national church 
shall be established upon the basis of universal suffrage. 
Its watchwords are “ culture,” “liberty of conscience,” “ uni- 
versal priesthood,” “a national and people’s church,” “the 
congregational and synodal constitution.” 

The first meeting of the Protestantenverein was held at 
Eisenach in June, 1865. Dr. Richard Rothe read an intro- 
ductory paper upon the means by which the estranged mem- 
bers of the church may be reclaimed. He urged upon his 
hearers the facts, that the estrangement was not from 
Christianity or religion too; that the disease lay in the 
church and not in the deserters ; that strong and decisive 
means must be used for its cure; that the church is of no 
use as soon as she loses the moral power to win and keep 
the hearts of her members; that she lost this power by 
opposing modern progress, and can only regain it by 
becoming progressive ; and that she must cease to be a 
church of parsons, and receive a large lay element. Dr. 
Schwarz dealt with the question of the liberty of teaching 
and its limits in the Protestant Church. He endeavoured 
to shew that the symbols only close the doors upon the 
past, but open them for further advance ; that to pledge a 
man to stay by them is both anti-Protestant and immoral ; 
that the letter of the Bible is not to restrict inquiry ; that, 
on the contrary, Protestantism demands free examination 
both about and in the Bible; that the only limit to the 
liberty to teach is, that the one fundamental truth of Chris- 
tianity, namely, the Christianity of Christ, the gospel of 
love and the fatherhood of God, must remain intact. 

The second diet of the Verein was held at Neustadt on 
the Hardt, Sept. 1867. Dr. Schenkel, who is the great 
leader of the movement, held forth on the principle of 
the Union existing between the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches in Prussia. He maintained that the Union is an 
existing legal expression of the conviction of Christians, 
that Christianity does not consist in dogmas, but in the 
moral life of the Christian community ; that wherever the 
Union was allowed free play, a legal obligation to the 
authority of the confessions is a moral impossibility ; that 
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the so-called consensuswnion, which proceeds upon the sup- 
position that the confessions are obligatory wherever they 
agree, is contradictory to the true principle of the Union; 
that all that is needful for the Union is one government 
and fellowship at the Lord’s Supper. Professor Holtzmann 
treated the question of the historical Christ. He stated 
that the Protestantenverein did not consider itself to be in 
a position to publish a view of the person and work of the 
Christ of history which should be common to its members, 
but that various views could be held within the Verein. 

The last diet was held in Bremen, June, 1868. Dr. 
Hanne, Professor in Greifswald, read an elaborate paper on 
the authority of the Bible. The result of his inquiry was, 
that the Bible had a purely human origin, but at the same 
time, nothwithstanding numerous errors and weaknesses, 
is the most venerable collection of records of divine reve- 
lation, and as such can claim highest authority. 

Of course such meetings as these, attended by large 
numbers of educated laymen and no few pastors, addressed 
by professors and other men well known in the learned and 
scientific world—the formation of a union with the magni- 
ficent project of establishing a national church upon the 
basis of morality, freeing both clergy and laity from the 
oppression of worn-out creeds—this open sanction of modern 
science and culture and denunciation of orthodox creeds, 
must excite no little stir in the ordinary clerical mind. 
In June of last year, accordingly, a conference of Berlin 
pastors fulminated a bull against the unheard-of heresies of 
the Verein. The orthodox pastors detail their creed, and 
set that of the Verein in contrast with it. The contrast is 
great enough. And the conclusion of the incensed clergy- 
men could hardly be other than it is. 

“The members of the Protestantenverein have broken with our 
evangelical church and her confessions. They have forsaken the 
faith in which they were baptized, the faith which they confessed 
before the church in their confirmation, and which the clergy of 
their number pledged themselves in their ordination to preach 
in its purity. We, therefore, contest the right which they claim 
to teach their unbelief in our churches and schools.” 

But the orthodox do not rest content with denunciations 
of the Verein. They have great influence in the consisto- 
ries, and they effectually hinder the ordination of candidates 
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for the pastorate if they will not renounce all sympathy 
with it, and prevent the advancement, if they do not pro- 
cure the ejectment, of ordained pastors who belong to it. 
Whether it can withstand their opposition is to some very 
questionable. For the moderate party in this matter come 
to their assistance. The two men of greatest influence in 
the court and university of Berlin, the General-Superin- 
tendent, Dr. W. Hoffmann, and Professor Dorner, have 
spoken against it in strong denunciation. Hoffmann writes : 

“Such views have no right whatever in the church. They 
are opposed not only to the church, but to historical Christianity 
in general. This party in the church, like the extreme party of 
progress in the state, is no national, but a European, or rather 
cosmopolitan party. It can never be tolerated in the Prussian 
church as having a legal right to stay there under the name of 
the Union. In reference to the church, it can only hold a simi- 
lar position to that of the Dissenters or the Jews.”* 


It is very important for the Protestantenverein to bring 
a legal and historical defence of its position. If it fails to 
do this, Hoffmann and the whole body of ultra-orthodox 
and moderate men may obtain the expulsion of its members 
from their offices. The legal defence maintained by Schen- 
kel and his associates is, that the Union of the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches in Prussia and other kingdoms 
is based upon the recognition of the antiquated obligation 
of the confessions. The great moral and historical defence 
is, that Schleiermacher, the noblest of modern Christians, 
the most successful of Christian labourers, the prince of 
modern theologians, was not only permitted to stay in the 
church, but was raised to an influential position in it, and 
recognized as one of its brightest ornaments, and Schleier- 
macher was the man who of all others most infected 
theology with advanced modern ideas. If he was entitled 
to fill a pulpit and a professor’s chair, say the advocates of 
the Verein, so are we. The practical worth of this defence 
depends upon the degree to which the educated laity sym- 
pathize with Schleiermacher’s position. If they will inte- 
rest themselves in his work, and stand up for an enlight- 
ened and progressive theology, the opponents of the Verein 
may think it advisable not to expel its members. But if 





* Deutschland Einst und Jetzt (1868), p. 492. 
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the unconcern and indifference to the church and her ways 
which at present exist among the laity continue, the mem- 
bers of the Verein will hardly maintain their position. 

We have now arrived at the real cause of the intense 
feeling manifested on the festival of Schleiermacher’s birth. 
The members of the Protestantenverein were anxious to 
make the most of him as their great chief. The moderate 
men were incensed that their great teacher should be 
claimed by such heretical followers. The ultra-orthodox 
used the opportunity to shew that neither Schleiermacher 
nor his most conservative disciples have any more right 
than the members of the Verein to the chairs and pulpits 
of the church. From this point, it may be well to take a 
survey of the contending parties. 

First, the party that has the prestige of history and a 
great name, the orthodox Lutherans. Numerically this 
party is strong, and it is strong by virtue of its orthodoxy. 
It is united in declaring that its members alone hold the 
true faith of the Bible and Luther, and that they alone 
have a legal and historical right to a place in the Lutheran 
Church. At the same time, they are not united in more 
essential respects. There are in reality three marked ten- 
dencies discernible within their ranks. Some of them are 
historical, or, if we may use the word in the German sense, 
romantic Lutherans, men fanatically and fantastically in 
love with the name, the character and the poetry of the 
reformer. Luther is to them the prophet, and the last 
prophet, of Germany. Their creed is, “I believe in Luther 
and the Lutheran Church.” Then there is a class of 
Lutherans who are intensely doctrinal. They are personi- 
fications of high and dry orthodoxy. They believe in the 
infallibility of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation, and 
swear by the eternal and absolute truth of the Lutheran 
confessions. Without shrinking, they assert that the heretic 
shall perish everlastingly. A third class are sacramentari- 
ans. They know but one church, the visible one, composed 
solely of the baptized. Faith, according to them, is the 
creation of the act of baptism. They wish to revive the 
institution of the confessional, and call the pastorate “the 
sin-absolving office.” They are especially zealous patrons 
of his Satanic majesty. 

A short time ago, the doctrinal and sacramentarian 
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Lutherans were in conflict with each other. But recent 
political changes have tended to unite them. The political 
passion for union has infected theologians, and the ascen- 
dency and victories of Prussia have become dangerous to 
rigid Lutheranism. For more than ecclesiastical reasons, 
Prussia desires to introduce the Union of the two confes- 
sions, which has to a certain extent long existed in her 
old territories, into the annexed lands. The powerful 
moderate party in the church second the desires of the 
government, while the cry of the radical party, the Protes- 
tantenverein, is for a national church. The Lutherans are, 
therefore, in imminent peril of being absorbed into a larger 
body. They have taken the alarm, and for a time thrown 
their differences one amongst another into the background. 
In July of last year, some 5000 of them, including 1900 
pastors, held a large meeting at Hanover for the purpose of 
establishing a General Lutheran Conference, and starting a 
weekly ecclesiastical paper* for the defence and advocacy 
of Lutheranism. The conference was a most decided pro- 
test against absorption into the Union, and the demand was 
made to be governed, not by the authorities of the united 
Church of Prussia, but by a separate Lutheran. council. 
The papers read supply most sickening evidence of the 
shockingly benighted religious condition of a vast number 
of German pastors and professors. 

What will become of this party it may be hasty to pre- 
dict. Yet the impression that they will illustrate the sad 
truth of the old Latin proverb, is naturally produced by 
their conduct. They know no other way of attracting into 
the church a population that, to say the least, disregards 
it, than promulgating more monstrous and irrational dogmas. 
They think by substituting more orthodox school-books 
and catechisms for the moderate ones at present in use, 
to destroy the prevailing unbelief. The disastrous defeat 
which attended this attemptt+ in Hanover four years ago, 
ought to have taught them a lesson. But it does not, and 
their fate is sealed. 

The second great party is that of the moderate men. It 


* Allgemeine Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung. Editor, Prof. Lut- 
hardt, of Leipzig. 

+ See Hase’s Kirchengeschichte, p. 621 sq., 9th ed., 1867. 
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is the party that has hitherto been favoured by the regal 
house of Prussia. It zealously propagates the principles 
of the Union of the two confessions, and favours Prussian 
ascendency. For learning, character, wealth and influence, 
it holds a high position. Of men that are dead, Neander 
and Nitzsch represented its theological position, and of 
living men, Twesten and Dorner are two of its most dis- 
tinguished adherents. As theologians, the men of this 
school have somehow got the name of Mittlere and Vermitt- 
lere. They hold a position midway between the rationalists 
and the supernaturalists, and claim to have bridged over 
the dividing chasm. The supernatural, say they, is only a 
higher natural ; miracles are part of a higher nature than 
that which is known to us. The incarnation, for instance, 
is natural, since the human race was created with a view 
to it, but it is supernatural in as far as it is something 
beyond the past level of humanity. Empirically, it is 
supernatural, but ideally natural. 

This semi-rationalistic, semi-orthodox, divided state of 
mind, is characteristic of this party. It is infected with 
rationalism, but fears to trust to reason. It has felt the 
influence of humanism, yet is afraid to believe in human- 
ity. One moment it recognizes the stability of nature’s 
laws, but the next it sets up ideas that defy them. It 
explains as many of the biblical miracles as possible by 
the introduction of natural causes ; some it vaporises into 
ideas, and a perverse few have to be elevated into the 
domains of a higher nature. It denies that the Bible is 
the basis of faith, and makes faith the basis of the Bible, 
and yet, at the same time, claims for the Bible the charac- 
ter of a sacramental author of faith. The peculiar doctrines 
of the orthodox faith, such as original sin and the Trinity, 
it endeavours to establish by seizing upon some philoso- 
phical notion that may be in vogue, as Kant’s doctrine of 
radical evil and Hegel's of the divine idea. It has often 
acquired a fictitious strength by laying hold of terms of 
science and philosophy and applying them in new senses 
to theology. Brought to the bar of inductive science and 
historical criticism, it makes but a poor figure. It is power- 
less against the rising school of inductive philosophers, 
just as it has to a certain extent prevailed against Strauss 
and Baur, not in open fight, but in consistories and govern- 
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ments. This style of fight its members do not seem to 
think dishonourable, for Tholuck innocently enough con- 
fessed at the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in Amster- 
dam, in 1867, that the church had throughout Germany an 
army of orthodox pastors, because the theological chairs in 
the Prussian universities had been filled up by the appoint- 
ment of conservative theologians. 

The future of this party it is impossible to predict. It 
is capable of adapting itself a good deal to circumstances. 
It suffers science and culture. It is much more respectable 
to belong to it than to a more extreme party. Still the 
rationalistic party is gaining strength, and the orthodox 
press for decision. There is on all hands a tendency to 
decide matters. Science must soon, one would think, be 
wholly trusted or condemned, as Pius IX. and Pastor 
Knak are condemning it. Let us hope, therefore, that the 
days of this party are numbered. 

The third party are the liberals. Their position has been 
described in the account of the Protestantenverein, although 
there are men belonging to the party who have not joined 
the Verein. The names merely of a few men who belong 
to them shew at once that this party is strong, and that 
rationalism is in full vigour in Germany. The list might 
be a long one, but we will curtail it: Ewald, Gervinus, Nip- 
pold, Petersen, Lipsius, Ritschl, Hilgenfeld, Hase, Schwarz, 
Alexander Schweizer, Keim, Hitzig, Holtzmann, Volckmar. 
Not only does standard theological literature owe more to 
this party than to any other, but periodical theological 
literature brings their aims and ideas to the homes of the 
people. The Protestantische Kirchenzeitung,* one of the 
three chief ecclesiastical papers of Germany, is ably con- 
ducted by them. And several of their number publish 
learned or other periodicals for the propagation and ad- 
vancement of their opinions and the publication of the 
results of learned inquiries. 

The names we have given shew that the party is strong, 
so far as learning and ability are strength. But these great 
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* The circulation of the three weekly organs of the three parties is worth 
insertion : 

(Orthodox) Hengstenberg’s Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, 2000. 

(Moderate) Messner’s Neue evangelische Kirchenzeitung, 1500. 

(Liberal) Krause’s Protestantische Kirchenzeitung, 800. 
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qualities hardly constitute the strength of a party. For 
this, numbers and popular or political influence are essen- 
tial. Now the liberal party are not strong in these respects 
at present. The religious masses, that is, the country 
people, are not disposed to receive new ideas, and the irre- 
ligious masses of the large towns care nothing for the church. 
The present government of Prussia is more inclined to strict 
orthodoxy than to liberalism, and the reigning family have 
the reputation of moderate conservatism. In Baden the 
liberals have great influence ; but this little kingdom is 
their paradise, and it may be lost. Besides, to some the very 
position that the liberals take up seems to be one of inhe- 
rent weakness. They go so far, that many of their pupils 
go farther, and they themselves find it hard to render a 
good reason for stopping where they do. The place they 
assign to Christ, the Church and the Bible, is from their 
point of view not very intelligible. There still clings to 
them some of the evil genius of their teacher, Schleier- 
macher ; they are not quite free from the oscillation and 
halting of which they accuse the moderate men. They are 
sons of the great age in which they live, but they cannot 
turn their backs altogether wpon a past which they have 
undoubtedly outlived. We could not agree with a prophet* 
who should augur for them a great future, unless they and 
the nation greatly change. 

The orthodox do not prophesy for them a long existence, 
nor «o men who stand at the antipodes of the orthodox. 
Before we close this review, it may be well to say a word 
as tu these men of the extreme left. 

Passing by men like Arnold Ruge and Herrmann Tegow, 
who openly avow that they have left, not only the church 
and Christianity, but religion itself, religious men like 
David Strauss must be remembered. They take up a posi- 
tion like that of Goethe’s in reference to all theologians. 
The most liberal theologians teach some doctrine about God ; 
whilst to these minds the Deity is wholly unsearchable. 
The most liberal theologians use the word “church,” and 
ascribe great importance to this institution ; whilst to these 
men both the word and the thing are wholly of the past. 
The most liberal theologians assign to Christ amongst men, 
and the Bible amongst books, a supreme and exclusive 
place ; whilst to such men as Strauss, other men and other 
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books may be classed with them. These men cannot, there- 
fore, rejoice in the work liberal theologians are doing. They 
do not see that the great end of all life and teaching, the 
development of a natural and noble humanity, is likely to 
be promoted by their efforts. 

In addition to these men of culture, there is a number of 
men connected with a few free congregations in various 
large towns of Germany, who have advanced beyond the 
theologians who remain in the church. These are Uhlich, 
Wislicenus, Baltzer, Rupp and others, who now stand at 
the head of the “Freie Gemeinden,” and they and their 
associates were at first known by the name of the “ Pro- 
testantische Freunde.” The leaders of this movement, 
Uhlich, Wislicenus and others, were until *45 and ’46, 
clergymen of the Established Church, but were then ex- 
pelled for their heterodoxy. In most cases, their congrega- 
tions left the church with them, forming the nucleus of 
still larger ones. Uhlich’s congregation grew to 5000 
members. Both he and the other ejected clergyinen enjoyed 
the entire confidence and warm affection of their followers, 
and every town in which they worked, Magdeburg, Halle, 
Nordhausen, testified to the noble devotion with which 
they laboured and the beneficial influence they exerted. 
At first they held fast by the faith of the old deists—God, 
morality, and a future life. But of late years they say 
less about the third article, confess greater ignorance about 
the first, and make only the second the regulator of their 
lives and the main theme of their discourses. They have 
been driven by the secret and open persecution of the 
church to oppose with greater vehemence every fragment 
of ecclesiasticism. Orthodox and Christian belief, in every 
form with which they come into contact with it, has borne 
such disastrous fruit, that they look less and less to Chris- 
tianity for any useful service of mankind. A Sonntagsblatt 
is published by Uhlich, and he is constantly engaged in 
delivering lectures to large audiences in the populous towns 
of Germany. Baltzer is a man of talent and learning. 
His writings are very voluminous, and many of them have 
passed through several editions. Wislicenus is best known 
by his work, Die Bibel, fiir denkende Leser betrachtet. It 
presents in a popular form the results of modern criticism 
on the Bible. It is a large work, and soon reached a 
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second edition. The Gartenlaube hails it as a work that 
promises to be a people’s book on the subject of religious 
freedom.* 

Having thus taken a hasty glance at the chief move- 
ments of the German Church, we must be allowed to 
extract a conclusion from what has been seen. 

Orthodoxy is not dead. Knak holds by the Hebrew 
belief that the earth is stationary and the sun goes round 
it. In the year 1868, nineteen hundred clergymen assem- 
bled at Hanover for the purpose of asserting that it is an 
essential article of human belief that the bread and wine 
of the sacrament become the veritable body and blood of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and that the sprinkling of a few drops 
of water upon a baby’s brow rescues him from an eternal 
hell. 

Heterodoxy is not dead. In June of last year, a large 
assembly of pastors, professors and laymen, from all parts 
of Germany, met together at Bremen, solemnly agreed that 
the Bible contains many errors and weaknesses, and is 
entitled to highest authority amongst other books because 
it is a collection of most venerable records of revelation. 

The two are not reconciled. Naturalism and super- 
naturalism are as angrily opposed as they were when 
Friedrich Schleiermacher was a student in Halle. Pastor 
Lisco says that men have given up the belief in miracles, 
whereupon fourteen pastors of the same parish solemnly 
protest that he and his party have no right to fill the 
pulpits of the church. Schleiermacher tried to reconcile 
both by claiming for Christianity a natural and a super- 
natural origin. The right of his school have given up the 
natural side of his view, and the left have let go the super- 
natural side. And the battle is as hot as ever. 

Meanwhile, the churches are empty, and the candidates 
for holy orders are few and poor. Men of culture and 
science shun the church and often hate her. The mechanics 
of large towns are infidel and materialistic. 

The last fact is patent to all, confessed by the orthodox 
and heterodox. The former seek to mend it by more as- 





* For a full account of this movement see Nippold’s Handbuch der neuesten 
Kirchengeschichte (2nd ed.) § 45, and Hase’s Kirchengeschichte (9th ed.), 
§ 433. But the freer and more laudatory accounts of Unsere Zeit and the 
Gartenlaube, e.g. No. 30, year 1864, must also be read. 
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siduous application of orthodoxy. But they have power 
only over women and children. The latter apply a different 
remedy. They make culture Christianity, and call the 
world the church. Their mission is to the heathen of the 
church, and to them they say, “ Be ye converted.” 

Hitherto the new gospel has made but few conquests 
from the church, and the world is amused, and refuses 
ecclesiastical titles and saintship. Culture it understands, 
and moral goodness too; but why it should be called the 
church and profess the religion thereof, is beyond its com- 
prehension. 

Here, we humbly think, lies the error and the weakness 
of the liberal party in the German church, and other 
churches too. Why retain a name when you have lost the 
thing? And why retain a name which is associated with 
so much oppression, such lamentable errors, and has for 
centuries been the greatest hindrance to true human pro- 
gress? There is no other way out of the terrible nets and 
snares, the wrath and fighting, which bewilder and injure 
good men, not in the German church alone, than to have 
done with what has had its day. The religion which Jesus 
had and taught was of the purest and noblest kind. All 
truly great men have paid their homage to that, and pro- 
nounced it eternal as the universe that inspired it and the 
human heart that gave it a home. But no small number 
of the greatest sons of earth have given their testimony 
against the church. They have acknowledged the good 
that it accomplished in the days of the first Christians, and 
even in later centuries, when it had become another thing 
with the same name. Yet for this age they see in it only 
an anachronism at best, and generally a great impediment 
to true progress. Nearly a hundred years ago, Lessing 
wrote in his great Dialogues for Freemasons, “The lodge is 
to freemasonry what the church is to faith. This system 
of lodges is to me perfectly incomprehensible. Nothing 
lasts for ever. Perhaps this may be the way which Provi- 
dence has chosen to put an end to the whole schema of 
freemasonry as it at present exists.” Nor has the number 
of great men whose motto is, Extra ecclesiam salus est, 
grown less since Lessing's day. The great poets, the great 
philosophers, the great scientific men, have very generally 
given their vote against this institution. These great men 
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we profess to hold in honour, and thank God that He sends 
us such teachers. Yet by most of us their testimony in 
this respect is but little considered. The Romanist and 
the Calvinist are consistent in disregarding it, but the con- 
sistency of the liberal men of the church is equal to the 
validity of their defence of the institution. 


“The Christian Religion arose in the mystic depths of man’s 
soul, and was spread abroad by ‘the preaching of the word, by 
simple altogether natural and individual efforts ; and flew, like 
hallowed fire, from heart to heart, till all were purified and illu- 
minated by it; and its heavenly light shone, as it still shines, 
and (as sun or star) will ever shine, through the whole dark 
destinies of man.” * 

“ Adieu, O Church ; thy road is that way, mine is this; in 
God's name, adieu !”+ 

J. FREDERICK SMITH. 





IL—THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT CONSIDERED AS 
THE SOURCE OF RELIGIOUS CONVICTION. 


For three centuries past, the supernatural authorities 
which for so long formed the groundwork of men’s belief, 
have been gradually falling to pieces. The Reformation 
struck a mortal blow at the authority of the Church. But 
it retained that of the Bible, and even, as if in compensa- 
tion, attributed to the Canonical books so absolute an 
authority, as to afford ground for the belief that a Book 
would come to stand in the same relation to Protestants, as 
the Papacy to the ancient Church. Criticism has spared 
this authority as little as the other. It has shewn that 
neither the Canon itself, nor the character of the individual 
books, nor their contents, nor their origin, is consistent 
with the idea of a written revelation descended straight 
from heaven ; and in our own days we see clearly that the 
most orthodox writers, while professing to found their belief 
on the authority of the inspired Bible, in reality endeavour 





* Carlyle, Miscellanies, Signs of the Times. 
+ Life of Sterling, p. 363. 
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to base it on other considerations, which would be perfectly 
useless, were this authority in itself sufficient. 

History, too, in its latest developments, has given the 
final blow to the faith which rests on authority. If a priest- 
hood or a book be the exclusive depositary of the truth 
revealed to man, there must be a chasm of separation 
between the doctrine taught by this book or this priesthood 
and all other beliefs. What can there be in common 
between the perfect wisdom of God and the speculations 
of men? On the one side we shall find dazzling light ; 
on the other, thick darkness: on the one side, pure truth ; 
on the other, at the best but a few faint lineaments of the 
truth, lost and drowned in an ocean of absurd and danger- 
ous errors. Clearly this is what must be the case. And, 
accordingly, this is the point of view from which orthodox 
sects, whether Catholic or Protestant, have regarded all 
religions other than Judaism and Christianity. Mahomet, 
for example, was to them but an infamous impostor ; 
Buddha, as far as they were aware of his existence, only 
an absurd dreamer. They have seen in the various mytho- 
logies nothing more than fables invented by demons, or 
(which is in fact the same thing) by the lowest tendencies 
of the human heart. All that was neither Jew nor Chris- 
tian formed part of the great empire of absolute error, 
in the face of which the Christian system, miraculously 
revealed, shone forth in transcendent splendour, like a 
dazzling sun overpowering a few dull and smoking torches. 
But history no longer allows us to remain at this point. 
Not that it reduces the Christian religion below, or even to 
the level of, the others; but, wliile recognizing its supe- 
riority, it can see only a more or a less, where orthodoxy 
loved to dream of an absolute contrast. Relative differences 
take the place of what were once stated as radical contra- 
dictions. Christianity, even in its apostolic form, is not all 
truth ; nor are other religions, even the rudest, simply error. 
There are forms of Christianity which, as to moral purity, 
for instance, ought to be classed below certain forms of 
Mahometanism or Buddhism. Christianity is the greatest, 
the most beautiful tree of the forest, it is true; but yet it 
grows in the forest, and it is but a single tree. 

There have been periods during which many cultivated 
men were able to flatter themselves with the idea that the 
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loss of early illusions would produce no really damaging 
consequences, believing that metaphysics would give back 
to man what theology could not preserve, namely, con- 
victions clear, adequate, consoling and sanctifying, concern- 
ing God, the soul and its destiny. This was the case in 
France with the school of Descartes, and later among the 
Deists ; in England, among the Free-thinkers ; in Germany, 
among the disciples of Leibnitz, and later among those of 
Kant, and even of Schelling and Hegel. This last illusion 
is no longer possible. Without absolutely accepting the 
verdict of Positivism against all metaphysics, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion drawn from the history of speculative 
philosophy, that it does not succeed in affording to man 
any assurance which wears a character of certainty. Even 
if we are seduced to believe in some one of the metaphy- 
sical structures built up by the powerful thinkers of modern 
Germany, we have to ask ourselves if one degree more of 
subtlety of mind might not discover deficiencies, fallacies, 
fatal errors in our favourite system. The fact is, that none 
of these systems have escaped criticism, none have overcome 
it ; a suflicient reason for receiving them with distrust, even 
while admiring them and adopting from them many useful 
and grand conceptions ; a reason, too, for distrusting any 
systems which might attempt to take their place. Every 
metaphysical system, like the grass of the field, which was 
yesterday and to-day is cast into the oven, has but its 
season. 

We cannot but feel compassion for the men of our time, 
who, accustomed by their education to rest all their faith 
on some supernatural basis, now feel their only foundation 
shake under them, and know of no safe ground whereon 
they may so much as pitch a tent wherein to rest and wait 
calmly till day shall dawn. Some commit intellectual sui- 
cide, and ask the Pope or the old orthodoxy for the repose 
of imbecility. More than one case of the profound melan- 
choly which contrasts so strangely with the agitation of 
our social life, has had no other cause than this. Ancient 
natural philosophers attributed to physical nature the 
abhorrence of a vacuum, because they conceived of it as 
possessing the sentiments of the human soul. In truth, 
the soul of man does abhor a vacuum, and when it finds 
itself driven to doubt the existence of God and itself, either 
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seeks to drown itself in sensual excesses, or withers away 
in gloomy and painful melancholy. 

For this reason it is the duty of those who profess to 
remain religious, Christian and Protestant, and who yet 
have been goaded on by the spur of criticism and of history, 
to look for a basis for their faith and hopes other than the 
external authorities which one after another have been 
discovered to be false or insufficient ; it is right, I repeat, 
for them to make known their method, the only one capable 
of leading man, without injury to his intellect or his con- 
science, to the conclusions which his heart requires. 


IL. 

Among all the ruins heaped up by criticism and history, 
one thing has remained standing, or rather has increased 
in certainty and reality, in proportion as all that sur- 
rounded or enveloped it has been destroyed or thrown down. 
This is the religious nature of man. Man is religious by 
nature,—that is to say, that by the free play of his natural 
faculties, independently of any education, institution or 
revelation, man, when he has attained a certain development, 
receives a quite special impression from certain ideas, sen- 
sations, fears, admirations, sympathies, venerations, loves, 
which are not specifically either moral, or zsthetical, or 
philosophical, or political, or scientific, but are specifically 
religious. 

This is a primary fact, the validity of which neither history 
nor criticism can impair. What do I say? Much more have 
they brought it out into the fullest light. They have taught 
us how much there is of universal and permanent in this 
particular condition of the human being. They have forced 
us to see in religion one of the essential characteristics of 
the genus homo, which alone would suffice to separate it by 
a distance, impassable to our reason, from the animal races 
which most nearly approach man in their physical conforma- 
tion. They have shewn us how false and superficial were 
the theories which could attribute the existence of a pheno- 
menon so characteristic and so essential, to the ambition of 
priests, the wisdom of lawgivers, or the ignorance of all. 
Whence could priests have come, if there had been no pre- 
viously existing religion? Why should lawgivers have 
sought to give a religious sanction to their laws, if they 
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could not appeal to beliefs antecedent to those laws? And 
do we not find men who are very ignorant and very irre- 
ligious ; and, on the other hand, men who are very learned 
and very religious? The animal and the infant are abso- 
lutely ignorant, and yet the one never can be, and the other 
as yet is not, religious. 

Undoubtedly the religious faculty in man, like many 
other faculties, varies with the individual, the nation, the 
race, the period. There are moments in the life of humanity 
when it seems to decline. It is sometimes intense and 
sometimes nearly extinct. It inspires sublime deeds and 
horrible actions. It may govern a whole life, or only reveal 
its presence at rare intervals. At one moment we may 
compare it to a great river which carries all before it; at 
another, to one of those tiny springs, rising from the desert 
sand, which flow for a few instants, and then disappear under- 
ground, without leaving a single blade of grass to tell the 
passer-by of their subterraneous existence. It is the same 
with the zsthetical faculty,—the sense of the beautiful ; it 
is the same with the moral sense. Yet who thinks of 
denying their existence in human nature because of these 
variations ? 

Thus the religious sentiment, which is the element 
common to all religious phenomena, constitutes a natural 
inalienable faculty of the human mind. But what is it in 
itself? 

III. 

To give an exact definition of the religious sentiment is 
extremely difficult, or rather, if the word is to be used in 
its strict scientific sense, it cannot be defined at all. We 
can only analyze and describe it, like other immediate and 
essential phenomena of the human mind. Every one knows 
what we mean when we speak of it. When, for instance, 
we dwell on the religious impression caused by the sight of 
a Gothic cathedral, or of some grand scene in nature, or by 
human speech, no one confounds this impression with that 
of the good or the true or the beautiful, although it may be 
good, true and beautiful. But if it is religious, it is some- 
thing more than this. A Greek temple is more purely 
beautiful and less purely religious than a mediawval church. 
An honest merchant who is careful to pay all bills signed 
by him as they fall due, acts in a moral manner ; his inte- 
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grity is not immediately or necessarily religious. A geo- 
metrical theorem is true, but it does not speak directly to 
the religious soul. Greek architecture, honesty in business, 
mathematical truth, only become religious on condition of 
being connected by reflection with a superior order which 
comprehends and surpasses them. The beautiful, the true 
and the good, are combined in the notion of supreme per- 
fection, and it is only when we become conscious of the 
bond of derivation which unites them to this absolute ideal 
of the mind, that they assume a religious character which 
the religious man can contemplate with emotion and delight. 

To give a faithful description of the religious sentiment, 
we must, then, enter into an analysis of the different ele- 
ments which are combined in it. 

One of these elements strikes us at first sight, namely, 
the feeling of dependence. The religious sentiment is always 
and necessarily the perception of something superior to 
man. This is evident; and when we seek to formularize 
the law which governs the religious differences of mankind, 
we soon observe that it comes to this, that man ceases to 
adore what he feels to be inferior, or even only equal with 
himself. The first instinct of man is to bow down before 
what he adores, but no man bows down before his inferior 
or his equal. 

Reasoning from this, some thinkers, considering the gene- 
ral character of the primitive religions, and many pheno- 
mena of religious life still too common even in our days, 
have declared the essence of the religious sentiment to be 
fear. Deos timor fecit; and in our time this superficial 
aphorism has been repeated under various forms. It is true 
that in the religious sentiment there is always an element 
of respect, of veneration, which borders on fear, and very 
often also is confounded with it. In primitive religions this 
element seems to preponderate. Man is literally in terror 
of his gods, and believes himself obliged to appease their 
anger by monstrous sacrifices. This is the natural conse- 
quence of his ignorance, and of the very unmoral character 
of the gods of nature that he worships. But if this feeling 
of fear, so dominant in the primitive religions, constitutes 
the whole of the religious sentiment, how comes it that 
religion has subsisted at all without it? How is it possible 
that, instead of losing, it should have gained in power, while 
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gradually more and more assuming a moral character, and 
even giving to the mercy of God the highest place among 
articles of faith, to filial confidence in God the highest 
rank among religious virtues? Would it not, for instance, 
be simply absurd to say Jesus was afraid of God? Evi- 
dently the religious sentiment must, from the first, have 
comprehended something more than fear, to render it capa- 
ble of lasting and undergoing such great changes, while yet 
remaining essentially identical with itself. 

We should make the same criticism on Schleiermacher’s 
theory, which represents the religious sentiment as that of 
pure dependence. Undoubtedly, the religious sentiment 
cannot exist without dependence. And undoubtedly, from 
the religious point of view, man recognizes himself to be 
subject to the power of the God whom he adores, and in 
whom he sees the absolute Arbiter of his destiny. The idea 
of boasting before God of our merits or our strength can 
never come into our minds when we pray. But is this the 
whole of the religious sentiment? Does it diminish in 
proportion as man, growing in physical and intellectual 
strength, finds himself in all things less dependent than in 
the days of the childhood of his race? Experience and his- 
tory prove the contrary. The feeling of dependence forms 
a part of the religious sentiment, it is even an essential and 
prominent element, but it does not exhaust it, nor does it 
comprehend the whole of it. 

The only way of determining with certainty what is 
the essence of the religious sentiment, consists in inquir- 
ing by a method of induction what element is common to 
all its manifestations, and then testing the result thus ob- 
tained by endeavouring to derive all religious phenomena 
by natural deduction from this common principle. History 
and observation of the inner workings of the mind ought to 
give mutual assistance in such an attempt. 

Now we are able to say, in the name of history, that the 
religious sentiment is what is felt by man when he believes 
himself to be in the presence of the infinite-perfect. It is 
not without a purpose that we combine these two abstract 
qualities.** The word God alone gives us their synthesis, 





* We prefer them to the word absolute, which shews itself too vague, alike 
in defying all definition and in lending itself to the most arbitrary reasoning. 
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and this would not as yet be in its logical place. Nor 
would it be right to separate the two, or to suppress either 
of them. In presenee of the infinite alone, the void and 
bottomless infinite, man shudders with fear, he is dizzy, 
but he does not worship; in presence of perfection alone, 
perfection achieved in a limited sphere, man admires, 
he is enraptured, but that is all. On the other hand, 
the union of the two forms the divine. It is not difficult 
to see that the feeling of the infinite-perfect is the very 
essence of all the manifestations of the religious sentiment, 
from the rudest fetichism up to the worship in spirit and 
in truth of the advanced Christian. When the savage 
prostrates himself before a rock of singular form, or before 
an animal of strange appearance, like the serpent or the 
elephant, it may be very difficult for us, with our habits of 
reflection, to imagine what it was in the object of his super- 
stitious reverence that awakened in him the religious sen- 
timent. In the same way we often find it difficult to 
understand what attaches the child to some hideous play- 
thing which he prefers to the most beautiful presents. 
Evidently the savage and the child project upon the object of 
their preference a light whose source is in themselves, and 
which this object, through some speciality inappreciable by 
us, has the gift of kindling within their souls. It is further 
certain that the fetishist attributes an infinite power to his 
fetish. In his absolute ignorance of nature, he has only a 
vague presentiment of a power superior to the special facts 
by which he is surrounded. His fetish, if he is well dis- 
posed, will grant him everything ; that is to say, everything 
which his worshiper conceives of as desirable—game, vic- 
tory, health; and the being who can bestow all this is 
perfect, endowed with the only perfection known to the 
savage. As long as he has faith in his idol, he believes him 
omnipotent ; if he occasionally substitutes another, and 
abuses or beats him when he is displeased with him, it 
proves that rationalism is possible at all stages of the reli- 
gious scale. Is it not on the same principle that, at a 
further stage of civilization, man becomes intensely insolent 
towards the divinities whom he abandons, and even appears 
to be animated with profound hatred against them? The 
supplanted fetish and the forsaken gods have fallen below 
their ideal ; experience has shewn them to be neither infi- 
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nite nor perfect ; and the more faith had exalted, the more 
does incredulity degrade them. 

Now what in actual fact do we find in the polytheistic 
religions? Founded on the worship of the immense forces 
and the vast phenomena of nature, these religions also shew 
us man believing that he will find the infinite-perfect in the 
visible objects of his adoration. Do not blame him for the 
contradiction which consists in attributing infinite perfec- 
tion to several beings at once. He cannot clearly feel this 
contradiction till much later. It does not take effect for a 
long time, except in an indirect manner; as, for instance, 
by leading him to arrange bis gods and goddesses in a 
certain hierarchical order, or especially by causing him 
always to endow the god who is worshiped now and here 
with all imaginable perfections. If we look back to the 
most ancient hymns sung in honour of the pagan gods, does 
not each taken separately seem to assume that the god 
whom it celebrates is sole powerful, sole wise, sole adorable ? 
This will in no wise prevent the polytheist from repeating 
immediately afterwards the same litany to a different divi- 
nity. The same unconscious feeling in the Roman Church 
causes the saint of the day, if we believe his panegyrist, 
always to appear the chief saint of Paradise. It was a step 
beyond the polytheistic idea, but also the beginning of the 
decay of polytheism, when, above the divinities great and 
small, the religious man attained to the idea of the fatum 
or of the Moira, whose decrees even the greatest of the gods 
could not infringe. Here the idea begins to dawn that 
neither Jove himself nor the other gods were in truth 
infinite and perfect. 

With regard to the monotheistic religions, no proof will 
be necessary. The rise of monotheism pre-supposes the 
existence of a feeling that no one of the visible divinities 
was worthy of the adoration of men; and it was the con- 
ception, which became gradually more intense and more 
pure, of perfection, and of what was involved in the idea of 
infinity, which guided the development, the moral and spi- 
ritual progress, of monotheism. 

While thus insisting on the existence of the sentiment 
of the infinite-perfect, in all stages of religious belief, we 
need hardly say that we are not now speaking of it as a 
philosophical notion. This sentiment has moved in reli- 
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gious souls for hundreds of years, like the blood in their 
veins, without their being conscious of it. The age of 
reflection discovers both the circulation of the blood and 
the inner nature of the religious sentiment ; it has a name 
for both ; but it does not create them any more than it can 
exist without them. 

The induction drawn from the combination of religious 
facts which we have just summed up very rapidly by 
tracing them back to their three great divisions, shews us 
the religious sentiment identical with itself—always the 
sentiment of the perfect-infinite. Let us now follow the 
inverse course ; let us see if deductive reasoning will con- 
firm this attempt at a synthesis of religions. 

We assume, then, that it is in the nature of man to be 
moved by the feeling of infinite perfection, to long to unite 
himself mentally with it, and to adore it, that is to say, to 
address it and to express by gestures, words and actions, 
the emotions which the perception of it causes in the heart. 

Having once laid this down, do we not see that a crea- 
ture, gifted with such a faculty, beginning his course on 
earth in extreme ignorance, and only gradually arriving at 
the real knowledge of things, must pass through all the 
phases which the history of different religions shews us 
to have been those of humanity obeying the laws of its 
spiritual nature? At first, from the want of general ideas, 
of wide views, the religious man, like the child, attaches 
himself to some detail, to some singular, paradoxical fact. 
He sees an animal which walks without feet, a stream 
which flows constantly without any one’s knowing whence 
it comes and whither it goes, a log of wood somewhere in 
the forest which from a distance might be taken for a man ; 
and this is enough to excite in the primitive man a dim 
feeling of the infinite and the perfect. The savage, in fact, 
conceives of nothing as more beautiful than the singular. 
In proof of this we need only instance tattooing, the 
primitive ideas of ornaments, and the earliest attempts at 
religious sculpture. The sentiment of the perfect-infinite 
is here confounded with that of the marvellous and singu- 
lar ; man worships the strange object which has struck his 
simple imagination, and fetishism begins. In Shamanism, 
or any other religion of sorcery (which comes very near 
fetishism), man himself becomes the fetish, the extraordi- 
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nary man who by his incantations, his postures, his incom- 
prehensible operations, absolutely rules nature, does with 
it what he will, and astounds the spectators, who cannot 
conceive that anything or any person exists superior to 
him, or that there can be any limit to such a power. 

The advance made by mythological religions lies in the 
enlargement of man’s intelligence, in the fact that he is 
able to take a general view of nature, of which he does 
not yet comprehend the central unity, although he has 
learnt to observe its most important phenomena from a 
human point of view. So when we ask ourselves what 
natural phenomenon would probably most often and most 
vividly and for the longest time recur as the type of infi- 
nite perfection during the ages of semi-ignorance, we must 
assume that it would be the sun, and by extension light. 
Observe, for example, how widely spread has been the 
worship of the sun in India, at Nineveh, at Babylon, in 
Syria, in Egypt, at Carthage, in Mexico, in Greece. Under 
how many forms, how many names, how many symbols, 
how many different aspects! Now he is a winged bull 
darting from east to west; now the first and sovereign 
manifestation of the light—god ; now invincible, majestic 
serene, pure, unblemished ; now angry, insatiable, raging 
against men whom he devours; now the ruler, legislator, 
civilizer, the inspirer of harmony, poetry and the arts; 
now the destroyer, without law and without limit. Here 
he is Apollo, and there Baal; here Mithras, and there 
Osiris, Adonis or Hercules, Indra or Moloch, Helios or 
Phaeton. And the more the sun embodied in any special 
manner the particular idea which each people had formed 
of perfection, the more it called forth the idea of the 
perfect-infinite. The present condition of biblical studies 
makes it difficult for us not to suppose that the mono- 
theistic worship of Jehovah arose out of the solar worship 
of the ancient Semitic peoples. The ritual details of Mo- 
saicism can hardly be explained on any other supposition. 
The only natural phenomenon which has ever come into 
competition with the sun, and has eventually even surpassed 
it in its power of arousing the feeling of the infinite-per- 
fect, is the vault of heaven, the blue sky, Varuna, Zeus, 
Jupiter, the ruler of the sun, who knows no limit, and 
remains unspotted in its serene majesty, overarching all, 
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governing all, seeing all. The recognition of its supremacy 
marks a fresh advance in the conception of the general idea 
of all things. On the other hand, in those northern coun- 
tries where the sovereignty of the sun and the blue sky 
is less undoubted,—in ancient Germany, for instance,— 
we find rather that the wind, with its irresistible power, its 
unbounded sweep, its sounds, sometimes harmonious and 
sometimes terrible, becomes the supreme divinity, under 
the name of Wuotan or Odin. Undoubtedly, neither the 
sun, nor the sky, nor the wind, can give birth to any form 
of monotheism whatever. The contradiction which lies at 
the bottom of all adoration of nature, and which must 
finally destroy those religions which cannot go beyond it, 
is, that no natural object is sufficient in itself to explain 
everything in the visible world. The sky, the sun, the 
wind, must have wives, the earth, the moon, the sea, and 
also children, relations, family connections. But this does 
not alter the fact that, at a certain stage of intelligence, 
man, following his natural tendency, has been capable, 
while contemplating certain phenomena, of opening his 
mind to the feeling of the infinite-perfect, and of adoring 
them as possessing this infinite perfection. 

How did monotheism disengage itself from polytheism, 
not as a speculative or philosophical theory, but as a senti- 
ment, a spontaneous intuition? We know the fact from 
history, even if it is not possible to us to pass without a 
break from the last link of the chain of polytheism to the 
first of the chain of monotheism. All great inspirations in 
this way veil themselves at some point or other from the 
investigation of ages of reflection. What we do know is, 
that among the people who made this immense advance, 
monotheism was preceded by monolatry, that is to say, that 
before believing that God was one, the Israelites believed 
themselves forbidden to adore any other divinity than their 
national God. From this idea, that it was not permitted to 
adore any but a single God, sprang the correlative idea that 
this God was the only one worthy to be adored ; and from 
the moment that He was conceived of as the sole God 
worthy of adoration, the time was certain to come when 
He should be thought of as the only existing God, to the 
exclusion of any other. For, if there are others, why 
should none other but He be adored? The monotheism 
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of the Israelites, then, rests on the separatist, exclusive 
direction taken by the sentiment of the infinite-perfect. 
In his unconquerable faith in himself, in his grand egotism, 
the primitive Israelite could not conceive that a God whose 
omnipotence and perfection were worthy of Azs adoration, 
should look with favour on other nations, or should accept 
any other homage but his own. Both the one and the 
other supposition would have run counter to the very high 
idea which he had of himself, and consequently, in his 
egotism, would have diminished the perfection of his God. 
The monolatry of the Israelites, therefore, has its root in 
the national egotism to which they were always so strongly 
inclined, though it was doubtless also favoured by the 
general character of the Semitic mythology, the least rich 
of any, by the life in the desert, by the reaction against 
the exuberant polytheism of Egypt, and, lastly, by the 
influence of one or more great religious geniuses. But one 
thing is clear, that in this mysterious transition from poly- 
theism to monotheism, the same tendency of the human 
mind asserts itself, and when once monotheism has clearly 
worked itself out and been distinctly formularized, we may 
foretel @ priori that the consciousness of God will become 
purer in the monotheist in proportion as his ideal of per- 
fection itself grows purer. Once let us find upon earth a 
heart pure among the pure, in whom the feeling of God is 
of incomparable intensity, while his ideal of perfection, the 
reflection of an unspotted heart, is infinite love, and the 
God of the gospel will be declared. 

We come, then, to this, that assuming the pursuit of the 
infinite-perfect to be inherent in human nature, it is the 
intellectual and moral development of man which deter- 
mines the successive objects of his adoration, as we see 
them follow each other in the history of different religions. 
In the same way we might, by taking a general view of 
the history of various religions, discover this feeling of 
the infinite-perfect in the various forms of religion which 
embrace mankind. Regarding this conclusion as well esta- 
blished, we may proceed further with the analysis of the 
religious sentiment. 

IV. 

In the presence of the infinite-perfect, which, whether 

he conceives himself to see it with his eyes, or to contem- 
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plate it in spirit, he always represents to himself as really 
existing, man naturally receives impressions which vary 
according to his degree of culture or of morality. In the 
first place, it is clear that he feels himself dependent, abso- 
lutely dependent, on the being to whom he attributes this 
absolute perfection. But, remark this, however intense is 
the feeling of dependence, man, by giving himself up to it, 
in no wise abandons the sentiment of his distinct person- 
ality. He seeks, he loves this feeling of dependence, but 
his individuality continues to assert itself even when, or 
rather especially when, he sacrifices himself to the object 
of his adoration. “Thou art all,” he says to his God, “and 
before Thee I am nothing.” This is his first exclamation ; 
but, nevertheless, this nothing speaks of an J, and would 
by no means consent to do otherwise. There is in the 
most exalted adoration a personal will, of which the adorer 
is perfectly conscious, and the absolute renouncement of self, 
preached by certain eccentric religions, is only a paradox. 
In reality, the J never ceases to exist, and if it finds its 
supreme happiness in the most complete union with the 
infinite-perfect which it adores, and in which it delights to 
be absorbed, still it is on the condition of personally feeling 
the joy of it. The mysterious Dein-Mein engraved on 
Charlemagne’s ivory horn, is the chief feeling in all reli- 
gious ecstacy. You can no more take away the Mein than 
the Dein ; for as soon as you suppress either, both at once 
disappear. 

We must also observe, that in the religions in which fear 
reigns supreme, as in the worship of Siva, of Moloch, of the 
earth-born divinities of ancient Greece, the personality of 
man is not so much suppressed as a superficial analysis 
might lead us to suppose. Need we repeat, what all the 
world knows, that man is attracted by the tragic, and that 
in religious terror there is a pleasure sui generis which 
explains the pursuit of it, as well as its terrible refinements. 
It is incredible that man should ever passionately follow 
after what causes him merely pain and anguish. 

The truth is, that the religious sentiment offers to our 
observation a vast series of varied impressions, at times 
predominant, at other times very indistinct, ranging from 
actual terror to the most intimate, the most confiding, the 
most filial love. But, as religious terror is not devoid of all 
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attraction, so the most fervid love of God does not exclude 
a certain fear, provided only it be that which always accom- 
panies veneration. 

Midway between these two extreme poles lies admiration, 
which may reach to enthusiasm. This is the product of 
the sentiment of infinite perfection. We say that it comes 
midway, for admiration of the terrible verges on horror, 
just as admiration of what delights us becomes love. Be- 
tween terror and admiration we must place respect mingled 
with awe, as between admiration and love comes sympathy 
or pleasure in a common feeling of life. In every religious 
phenomenon, a careful analysis will discern the whole 
series of impressions which are combined in the religious 
sentiment, except terror and ardent love, the two extremes, 
which mutually exclude each other. There will be great 
differences in the combination of the different elements. 
In the primitive religions, fear, dread, terror, predominate, 
even when admiration and sympathy exist; in the most 
advanced form of religion, love distinctly preponderates, 
and quite banishes, not respect, but terror. 

Thus the religious sentiment combines those emotions of 
the soul which, always associated with the sentiment of 
personality and that of dependence, extend by a series of 
intermediate grades from terror to love, and spring up in 
the soul from the sight of the infinite-perfect, whether the 
soul believes itself to see it in a visible object, or whether, 
recognizing the limited and imperfect nature of all visible 
things, it conceives of infinite perfection only as a spiritual 
reality. 

But let us carefully observe, that faith in the objective 
reality of this infinite-perfect is necessary in order to make 
the religious sentiment substantial. If the object of wor- 
ship proves in the last resort to be only an ideal created 
by the human mind, if nothing real corresponds with this 
tendency of the soul, the religious sentiment has no longer 
any meaning, and vanishes. Those who in our days have 
reduced God to the abstract subjective ideal of the human 
mind, have in vain endeavoured to shew that they could 
also retain the legitimate position of religion. What! shall 
I worship an image of my brain which I know to be nothing 
more than this? Shall I say to this, “To thee be all hon- 
our, to me nothing”? It is impossible. We cannot worship 
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what we ourselves create. The creator does not adore his 
own creation. This subjective ideal can and does serve as 
an inward model to represent to me what I can conceive of 
infinite perfection,—so much is certain ; but if it cannot be 
applied to anything objective or real, there is no longer 
any real God nor any real religion. 

In other words, the reality of religion imperatively re- 
quires that of its object. 

Before going any further, let us not neglect to remark the 
impression of satisfaction, more or less vivid, which the 
awakening of the religious sentiment in all its forms com- 
municates to the human soul. We have seen that we 
should deceive ourselves completely if we imagined this 
impression to be possible only in religions of love. It is 
easier to conceive of and to feel in these religions, but it 
exists in all. The fanatic seeks his own satisfaction in the 
mutilations which he inflicts on himself, as much as the 
mystic in the ecstacies to which he gives himself up. This 
satisfaction and happiness vary greatly in intensity accord- 
ing to individual character. It may be only a vague sen- 
sation of enjoyment playing on the surface of the soul, like 
a passing breath imperceptibly curling the mirror of the 
waters ; it may reach the most intoxicating rapture, and 
surpass in force the most ardent transports of physical 
delight. How does this come to pass? Cuan there be any 
other cause than that man, by following his religious bent, 
obeys the higher law of his being, of his life, of his nature ? 
What is satisfaction, what is happiness, but the feeling of 
life expanding without hindrance, according to its internal 
laws, and, for man, of life extending infinitely? Analyze 
any kind of happiness whatever, and let us see if all are 
not included in this definition, and if the limits which cir- 
cumscribe all are not owing to the fact that none can be 
entirely realized under the conditions of actual existence. 
If man is, then, happy in his spiritual union with the infi- 
nite-perfect which he worships, it is clearly because this 
union, this complete adoration, gives a powerful develop- 
ment to his life, because it becomes fuller than if he refused 
to follow this impulse of his nature. If religion were con- 
trary to his true nature, if the religious sentiment were but 
an aberration of his spiritual being, how could he find in it 
his chief happiness ? 
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If our analysis of the religious sentiment is correct, we 
conceive ourselves to have found the positive basis on which 
the enlightened man of our day can build up the structure 
of his belief as on an indestructible foundation. Let us 
begin by shewing this in the case of the most essential 
belief of all, faith in God. 

It is known that, since Kant, thinkers who do not mis- 
take their unproved prepossessions for rigorous arguments, 
are generally agreed in allowing that the classical proofs of 
the existence of God have not the positive value which was 
long attributed to them. The ontological argument of 
Anselm, for instance, reproduced and modified by Descartes, 
which deduces the existence of God from the idea we 
have of a perfect being, simply signifies that we have such 
an idea, but in sound logic can go no further. The cosmo- 
logical argument, drawn from the principle of causality 
applied to the world, leaves the thinker undecided on this 
capital point. Is the cause of the world, since we must 
arrive at a causa sui, distinct from the world, and have we 
the right to assume its existence outside of the world itself? 
The moral argument, which Kant preferred to the others, 
and which he deduced from the absolute character of the 
moral law, resulted simply in the statement of the supre- 
macy of the moral order in human society. The most 
popular, the most striking, in fact the strongest of these 
traditional arguments, the teleological, which starts from 
those facts which assume order, intelligence and finality in 
nature, is met, in spite of the width of plan which it admits, 
by the difficulty of the existence of evil, of undeserved suf- 
fering, and of the impassive indifference of nature, which 
maintains its general order only by perpetually crushing 
individuals. There is another consideration which renders 
us incurably sceptical of all arguments from which it is 
proposed to deduce the existence of God. What is a de- 
duction? Itis the extraction of some unknown quantity 
contained in certain premises. This method is perfectly 
legitimate so long as it is applied to finite beings. When 
the premises are supported by other unquestionable facts, 
they may be dealt with without any arbitrary assumption, 
in order to decompose them and obtain their result. Thus 
the particular is reached from the general. But when the 
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subject is the Infinite Being, where is there a principle 
more general than Himself, which would include Him, and 
out of which He might be deduced? Is it not evident that 
the existence of God can only be proved, on the deductive 
method, by first including in the premises of the reasoning 
the conclusion which we desire to obtain ? 

These are certainly serious, and even at first sight alarm- 
ing difficulties. But do not let us allow more weight to 
scepticism than it deserves. For the religious man who 
seeks rather to support than to create his faith in God, it 
remains a fact, that the idea of the perfect Being is a con- 
stituent part of his intellectual nature; that he cannot do 
otherwise than recognize a supreme Cause of the universe ; 
that the absolute character of the moral law, the supremacy 
of moral order, follow quite naturally from the existence of 
a perfect God, while without this faith they are simply in- 
explicable ; that the facts of finality and ruling intelligence, 
which are so numerous in the universe, are infinitely more 
easy to conceive when they can be connected with a Sove- 
reign Mind than on a contrary supposition. All this remains; 
suv that if the classical arguments have somewhat fallen 
from their ancient high estate, they are none the less so 
many avenues which, converging from different directions, 
lead the eye of thought to one single point. If they are no 
longer proofs in the mathematical sense of the word, they 
are at least very strong considerations in support of belief. 

In support of what? Simply in support of the religious 
revelation of human uature itself. Among the arguments 
alleged by philosophy to prove the existence of God, it is 
very rare to find mentioned the religious argument, which 
is the only really strong one. Or rather, it is not an argu- 
ment, it is not a deduction, it is a reflection, a method, 
which allows man, when he has come to a reflecting age, to 
regain, by going deeper into himself, the certainty which he 
had before reflection, and which the first superficial glance 
at facts had shaken. When we doubt the reality of an 
object that we believed ourselves to see, we try to touch it, 
and our confidence returns when the touch agrees with the 
sight. So itis now. We do not deduce the existence of 
God from a syllogism. But we say, By nature, man seeks 
and adores the infinite-perfect ; it is his inborn tendency, 
spontaneous and permanent in him; and so spontaneous 
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and so permanent that, while forced by the progress of his 
intelligence to give up one after another the different objects 
to which he thought himself able to attribute infinite per- 
fection, he has never ceased to rise in his idea of God toa 
continually greater height. Now the question is, Is this 
tendency legitimate? Yes, for it is natural, and Nature 
cannot lie; she is necessarily truthful. It is impossible 
that I should be attracted, impressed, moved, by nothing. 
If I have the religious sentiment within me, it is that I feel 
the object of religion, that I feel the infinite-perfect, I feel 
God ; and if I feel God, God exists. By what subtlety can 
I be made to admit that what I feel does not exist ? 

The advantage we have in taking this purely religious 
ground is this. While drawing strength and clearness 
from the powerful considerations on the positive side of 
which we have just spoken, the religious man can easily 
resign himself to profound and even prolonged ignorance 
as to the difficulties which all metaphysical reasoning finds 
sooner or later in its way. Whence comes moral evil? 
What is the precise relation between God and the world? 
How can we reconcile the unchanging, immovable per- 
fection of the Divine Being with the sufferings of His 
creatures? I do not pretend to pass over these questions, 
but I shall probably only succeed in partially solving them. 
I must expect beforehand, I, an imperfect and finite being, 
that in my attempt to conceive the infinite-perfect Being, I 
shall soon meet the incomprehensible. Finitwm non est 
capax infiniti, truly said the old Calvinistic theologians. 
But the essential, immediate object of my faith does not 
depend on the solution of these perhaps insoluble problems. 
Just as my certainty that I touch any resisting body comes 
to me from the very fact that I do touch it, though I cannot 
understand how any resistance whatever can issue from a 
sum of atoms, that is to say, of infinitely small resistances, 
so likewise I am certain of the existence of the perfect- 
infinite, of the existence of God, by the fact alone that I 
feel God. 

The intellectual notion of God is not to be confounded 
with the sentiment of His real existence, any more than 
we ought to confuse the certainty of the existence of the 
sun with any theory concerning its nature. Nevertheless, 
I cannot avoid the necessity of having a theory. I will 
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therefore endeavour to purify, as best I can, my conception 
of God, in order that it may be at once rational and ade- 
quate to the sentiment that I have of Him. The more 
lofty is my ideal of perfection, the better I shall see Him 
as He is. The more pure is my inward eye, the light 
which is in me, the more my feeling of God will be delicate 
and true. Let metaphysical speculation go as far as it will. 
Though feeling a keen interest in its bold views, and often 
taking advantage of its conclusions, I protest in the name 
of the religious sentiment as soon as it appears to deny 
what I feel much more directly cognizant of through my 
inward experience, than I am of all the speculations of the 
schools. 

There is one disadvantage in this method of shewing the 
reality of the object of religion, which I readily admit, the 
more readily because, considering all things, it results in 
what is really an advantage. It can only convince persons 
whose religious sentiment is alive. Clearly, those with whom 
it is dull must find the argument singularly weak. But 
what can we do? It is the same with the moral sentiment, 
which in some men becomes weakened to such a degree, 
that all considerations based upon it are as a dead letter to 
them. So, again, it is with the sentiment of the beautiful 
in art, which has hardly dawned upon the majority of the 
human race, yet which, nevertheless, also forms an integral 
part of human nature. On the other hand, this method 
has the immense advantage of being accessible to every 
man whose intellect cannot escape doubts and imperfect 
knowledge, but whose heart is religious. Wherever are 
found the hunger and thirst after God, after the infinite- 
perfect, I feel assured that this method, not of proving His 
existence, but of revivifying the sentiment of Him, will be 
well received. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and echo Amen 
to the human soul, which spontaneously proclaims His 
infinity and His perfection. 


VL 

And is this all? Must the revelations of the religious 
soul be limited to this very abstract idea of an infinite- 
perfect, which we adore without venturing to affirm any- 
thing beyond the fact of its existence ? 
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Not so. We have only to follow it up, and we shall find 
that the revelation continues. 

First of all, let us observe that the religious sentiment 
is neither deistic nor pantheistic. By the very fact that it 
bears witness to the direct relation, the spiritual contact, 
of man with God, it refutes by inference the deistical 
notion of a God lost beyond visible space, and withdrawn 
into the icy depths of the infinite. So, likewise, since it is 
inseparable from the heart of personal life, distinct, ready 
to give but not to annihilate itself, it has no place in the 
pantheism which swallows up all individualities in an 
impersonal whole. The religious sentiment is naturally 
theistic, and without going deep into considerations which 
would carry us beyond the limits of an article, we may 
assume that it has no real existence except in a conception 
of God which subordinates the world to Him, but at the 
same time recognizes that the world is in Him, and He in 
the world. If He were only in the world, or only out of the 
world, where would be His infinity ? 

But there is something more. The natural religious sen- 
timent of man is necessarily Christian, and we shall explain 
why. 

What is the original, essential principle of Christianity ? 
When carefully examined, it may be summed up in a defi- 
nite feeling concerning God, the feeling that God is a 
Father. This feeling is expressed with such purity and 
such intensity in the person and in the work of Christ, 
that it has become a power in him by its radiance and its 
outgoing virtue, and has founded a matchless religion. 
Jesus, in a pure heart, felt God as his Father, and thought 
that all men were called to feel like himself. If we wish to 
give a philosophical form to this primal Christian senti- 
ment, we must say that Christianity in its principle pro- 
claims the affinity or the relationship of the human spirit 
with the divine.* The human spirit is in immediate con- 





* It has been objected that this conception of God as a Father is not absolutely 
peculiar to Christianity, that it is occasionally found in the Prophets, in the 
Psalms, and even in certain Pagan writings. In the latter, there is no question 
of divine fatherhood in the Christian sense, that is to say, in special relation 
with the spiritual development of men. Jupiter is ‘‘the father of gods and 
men,” only because he is the master of them all, their governor and their 
legislator. As to the Hebrew Prophets and Psalms, the divine fatherhood is only 
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tact with the divine, and though infinitely inferior to it, is 
still of like nature. It is the final form, distinct and con- 
sciously accepted, of the idea confusedly felt and coarsely 
expressed by the verse of Genesis, according to which God 
“breathed the breath of life into the nostrils of the man 
whom he had formed of the dust of the ground.” From 
this affinity, from this community of nature, Christian piety 
takes its special character,—the intimacy, the confidingness, 
the constant appeal to paternal compassion, the joy of life 
in God, which mark its most genuine manifestations. The 
sense of sin quickly arises in connection with such a sense 
of God. For the more man sees himself to be called to 
perfection by the sublimity of his essential nature, the more 
he is humbled by the view of his actual condition. But 
the sense of sin is counterbalanced in the Christian by his 
faith in God as a Father, and becomes a motive, not for 
discouragement, but for brave and energetic action. 

What do the personality and the life of Jesus do for us? 
They do this, they lead us to feel our filial relation to God 
strongly enough to proclaim it with assurance, without 
reserve. Could we without him have attained this blessed 
assurance? It is allowable to doubt it, even while we say 
that Jesus has but revealed the religious man to himself. 
It is through him that the Christian consciousness of God 
has grown up in the mind of the human race. But who 
does not see that, when thus carried back to its original 
principle, the Christian consciousness is nothing but the 
intensified affirmation of the pure religious sentiment? If 
it is true—and this is what the religious sentiment reveals 
to us—that man feels God, is in a spiritual relation with 
Him, that is, an intelligent, loving, moral relation with God, 
—if it is true that the human and the divine spirit can 
meet, interpenetrate each other and be united, it must also 





meant for the Israelites, or, at least, is very rarely applied universally. But—and 
this is a rule which religious critics ought always seriously to observe—when a 
religion is to be judged, it is the principle that we must look to, without stopping 
at any accessory changes which it may pass through, and which are sometimes 
more, sometimes less, important than itself. It is evident that the principle 
of polytheism is the worship of nature ; the principle of Judaism is law ; and 
the principle of Christianity is the filial relation of man to God. We must 
not attribute the Christian principle to Judaisia or polytheism, any more than 
we must connect with the Christian principle those polytheistic or Jewish 
elements which are still found in so many Christian societies. 
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be true that there is a community of nature between them. 
Beings of like nature can alone enter into such a mutual 
relation. The religious sentiment thus reveals the affinity 
of man to God; and as God necessarily remains the Supe- 
rior, this spiritual affinity cannot be better expressed than 
by the analogy of the normal relation which exists between 
a son and a father. This is why Jesus sums up the perfect 
religious life in the love of God and the love of man. To 
the fatherhood of God corresponds the brotherhood of 
man. 

With the filial relation to God corresponds also the reli- 
gious faith in personal immortality. As soon as the indi- 
vidual feels himself the personal object of divine attraction, 
as soon as he knows himself consciously in living commu- 
nion with the inexhaustible Source of all life, as soon as he 
feels himself beloved by God who calls him to His own 
infinite perfection, he is conqueror over death, and his God 
can no longer be to him any but the God of the living. How 
profound soever be his ignorance of the mysteries beyond 
the grave, he affirms his immortality with entire assurance. 
His future, which is according to God’s will, lies hid in 
God; it becomes a part of the tendency towards divine 
perfection which is the principle of religion itself. Con- 
templated from this religious point of view, death can no 
longer be anything but a second birth ; and as in the days 
of our first childhood we often fell asleep in full confidence 
in the strong arms of a father whom we loved with some 
touch of fear, so we must rest with a well-grounded confi- 
dence on the infinite bosom of the Heavenly Father. 

We say, then, in the name of the religious sentiment, 
truly understood, felt in its inward nature, and examined 
in its historical development, that Christianity is of all 
religions the most religious, since it expresses with the 
greatest force and truth the very essence of the religious 
tendency inherent in human nature. Ifa man, to be a true 
and complete man, needs to be religious, to be truly and 
fully religious he needs to be a Christian. 

It is needless to explain that this conclusion infringes on 
no liberty of criticism as regards churches, theologies, or 
Christian societies. 

VII. 
There still remains another deduction to be drawn from 
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this method, to which it is well to call attention before we 
conclude. 

In our days, Christianity has two forms, two grand ex- 
pressions, not always perfectly understood and faithfully 
interpreted by those who represent them, but which, taken 
on the whole, correspond to two radically different modes 
of Christian feeling, namely, Catholicism and Protestantism.* 

What is the vital principle of Protestantism? It is not 
simply the return to the Bible, as has been too often said. 
The Bible, the New Testament, in so far as it is a canonical 
collection, is the work of the Church, which existed before 
it; and if Protestantism has conceded to it a paramount 
authority in theological controversy, it is on the ground of 
being the first document, the earlier and superior tradition, 
and thus serving as a criterion for testing the value of 
doubtful traditions. Besides, the authority of the Bible is 
but an external principle. The important question is to 
ascertain what Protestantism has discovered in the Bible. 

Neither is it free inquiry, which is a principle belonging 
as much to philosophy as to the Reformation, and which 
cannot, except by an abuse of language, pass for a religious 
principle. It is asserted, indirectly proclaimed, by the very 
fact of the Reformation, but it does not constitute its reli- 
gious vitality. No; the essence of Protestantism is the 
assertion and the maintenance of the Christian principle, 
the direct, immediate relation of man to God, and, as a 
necessary consequence, the elimination of all human and 
material intermediaries, such as sacraments and the clerical 
power, which Catholicism interposes between the children 
and their common Father. For this reason, justification by 
faith was its central dogma. Through all the theological 
subtleties by which the Pauline dogma was overlaid by the 
doctors of the Reformation, the idea always comes out 
clearly that nothing mechanical, nothing magical, nothing 
ceremonial, can save man, and that his chief recourse must 
be to inward, individual, immediate communion with God 





* We do not here attempt to define the position of the Greek Church. With 
her, the middle ages are not yet passed ; that is to say, we see within her, 
under the cover of sacerdotal unity, the confused agitation caused by the fer- 
menting of those opposite elements which troubled Roman Catholicism in the 
West during all the middle ages, and ended in the great schism of the 16th 
century. Time alone can shew how much of real Christianity exists within the 
Eastern Church. 
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The purity and strength of the Christian principle are thus 
found on the Protestant side; and it is this affirmation 
(which seems a negation to the traditionalists) of the legiti- 
mate and direct union of man with God, which is the spirit 
and the force of Protestantism. And so, little by little, we 
see any lapses of the Reformation from its own principle 
either corrected by time, or else giving rise to insuperable 
difficulties in those Protestant churches which would not or 
could not correct them. For instance, the idea of a sacer- 
dotal work accomplished by Jesus, has faded more and more 
out of the consciousness of the nations. The great majority of 
Lutherans have practically abandoned the specific doctrine 
of the Holy Communion as Luther had elaborated it. The 
enormous perplexities of the Established Church of England 
arise from the fact that, being Protestant by confession, she 
has retained a sacerdotal organization, together with certain 
observances and even some doctrines connected with the 
sacraments and clerical absolution, which delude a great 
number of its members, who either believe themselves Pro- 
testants without being Protestant altogether, or who think 
they are not Protestants and yet in many points must be so. 

That man is the son of God, a member of the divine 
family, in right of his religious nature, this is the Protestant 
principle ; that man necessarily requires the intervention of 
a priesthood to bring him into union with God, is the Ca- 
tholic principle. Thus logical Protestantism is essentially 
laical, liberal, progressive, enterprizing, even audacious ; it 
has confidence in itself. Logical Catholicism is no less 
essentially clerical, conservative, scrupulous, retrograde or 
immovable; it distrusts itself. Such, likewise, will be 
found to be the respective tendencies of the various commu- 
nities where one or the other of the two principles dis- 
tinctly preponderates ; and therefore we see throughout 
Europe, that in proportion as religious and political prin- 
ciples gradually reveal their secret affinities, political liberal- 
ism becomes more and more at issue with Catholicism in 
Catholic countries, and political conservatism more and 
more distrusts the Protestant principle in Protestant coun- 
tries. 

The religious sentiment, the Christian principle and the 
Protestant principle, all originate in one identical fact, the 
natural affinity between man and God, or, if we prefer it, 
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the direct action which God exercises on the human soul 
to raise it to His supreme perfection. The history of reli- 
gion is that of one long yearning, one continued aspiration 
of human nature towards the infinite-perfect. Man worships 
God because his destiny is divine, because he is born to 
ascend towards God, because he is formed in such sort that 
he finds his true end only in the conscious union of his 
being with infinite perfection. If we acknowledge the 
religious sentiment to be an inherent part of human nature, 
we must acknowledge its truth. If it is true, then Chris- 
tianity is its purest and truest expression. If the idea of 
Christianity is the most religious of all ideas, then the 
idea of Protestantism is the most Christian of all ideas. 
To be completely human, a man must be religious; to be 
completely religious, he must be Christian; to be com- 
pletely Christian, he must be Protestant. 

Evidently, Christianity and Protestantism in this sense 
nowise imply acceptance of the theology of the Fathers, nor 
of the Reformers, nor even of the Apostles. The question 
is entirely one of principle. But by adopting it, and by 
attaching ourselves to the Protestant Christian society which 
most deserves our religious sympathy, we have the advan- 
tage of uniting ourselves with the religious part of human- 
ity, of being, as it were, carried by it into new lands which 
the spirit of God invites us to enter. Like the Master, we 
labour, not to destroy, but to bring forth. We admire the 
truth of feeling in the parables which compare the kingdom 
of God to a growing plant. This thought strengthens us 
in our weakness, and supports us through the mysterious 
possibilities of the future. It also encourages us when we 
measure the infinite littleness of any result that we can 
reach. How small is this wave, which rises up in its turn 
and breaks on the shore, and what more will it effect than 
others which have gone before, and, after one short sound- 
ing roll, returned to the depths whence they came? In 
itself, it is but little, and its mark will hardly be seen. 
But behind it comes the rising tide, and the beach, which 
is already wet with snowy foam, will presently be covered 
with the flood. 

ALBERT REVILLE. 
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IIlL—THE CANON OF MURATORI. 


Canon Muratorianus, the earliest Catalogue of the Books of 
the New Testament. Edited, with Notes, and a Facsimile 
of the MS. in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, by Samuel 
Prideaux Tregelles, LL.D. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 
1867. 


THOSE who have any acquaintance with modern researches 
into the history of the Canon of the New Testament, are well 
aware that a little before the middle of the last century, the 
learned Muratori, in collecting materials for his great work, 
Antiquitates Italice Medii Avi, discovered in the Ambro- 
sian Library at Milan, a curious fragment written in bar- 
barous Latin, which contained a list of books used in the 
early Church. This he gave to the world in the year 1740 
at Milan, in the third volume of his work, where it formed 
a part of his forty-third Dissertation, “On the State of 
Letters in Italy subsequent to the Incursion of the Barba- 
rians down to the year of our Lord 1100.” Of the MS. as 
he found it, Muratori has given a full and interesting account. 
It had been brought to the Ambrosian Library, with many 
other literary treasures, from the older convent of Bobbio, 
founded at the beginning of the seventh century, in the 
neighbourhood of Pavia, by the Irish monk Columbanus. 
From the form of the writing, in large, square characters 
(literts majusculis et quadratis), Muratori inferred, that the 
actual transcript must have been made somewhat less than 
a thousand years before his time, which would carry it back 
to the first half of the eighth century after Christ. The list 
itself must of course be much older, not referable, on grounds 
to be presently stated, to a later date than some time in the 
second, or at most the earlier years of the third century. 
In the same transcript with this fragment are contained 
extracts from other writers, Eucherius Lugdunensis and 
Ambrose ; the whole collection being attributed by the title 
prefixed, but without any reason, to John Chrysostom. “It 
seems,” says Dr. Tregelles, “as if it must have been a kind 
of commonplace-book, in which some monk, possessed of 
more industry than learning or critical tact, had written out 
various things which came in his way, without his having 
any definite reason in his selections, and without there 
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being any relation between the things so brought together. 
Many, however, of the astonishing mistakes found in the 
fragments did not originate with him, though he may per- 
haps have increased them, partly from ignorance, and partly 
from that frequent cause of the corruption of ancient texts, 
the attempt at emendation.”* The list, as we now have it, 
is defective at both ends. Possibly it might have been 
imperfect when it fell into the hands of the scribe at Bobbio. 

This curious relic of Christian antiquity soon attracted 
the attention of scholars on the continent, among whom 
Mosheim, Stosch, Freindaller, Zimmermann and Eichhorn, 
may be specially named ; though even in Germany, owing 
to the extremely corrupt state of the text, and the uncer- 
tainty about its date and authorship, it was hardly perhaps 
subjected to the amount of critical investigation that it 
deserved, till the time of Credner.f In England, though 
Dr. Routh inserted it, with a full and learned commentary, 
in the first edition of his Reliquiwe Sacre (Oxford, 1818), it 
has remained almost unnoticed to the present day, when 
Dr. Wordsworth, Mr. Westcott and Dr. Tregelles, have at 
length made it the subject of criticism in their respective 
publications. So far as we remember, in the old standard 
works on the Evidences, it is never once alluded to. For 
a long time scholars had been satisfied with the edition of 
the fragment published by Muratori, without taking pains 
to test its accuracy by collation with the original. Dr. 
Routh at length obtained a collation through a friend, the 
results of which he introduced into the second edition of 
his Religuiw, 1846. Wieseler procured another, which was 
published in the Studien and Kritiken for 1847. In the 
same year, M. Hertz made a third collation, which was used 
by the late Baron Bunsen in his Analecta Anti-Nicena, 
1854. These several collations brought to light no very 
serious discrepancies among themselves, nor any deviations 
of importance from the original edition of Muratori. Never- 
theless Dr. Tregelles, in the true spirit of critical scholarship, 


“Nil actum reputans dum quid superesset agendum,” 


determined to obtain, if possible, an exact facsimile of this 
oldest canon in existence ; and through the kindness and 





"2. % + Zur Geschichte des Kanons. Halle, 1847. 
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liberality of Signor Antonio Ceriani, one of the staff of 
learned men attached to the Ambrosian Library, he was 
enabled, in the autumn of 1857, to make a tracing of it. 
On his journey home he shewed this tracing to Baron 
Bunsen at Charlottenberg, near Heidelberg ; and they col- 
lated it together, letter for letter, with the transcript of 
Hertz. In every case where they detected any variation, 
however slight, between the two copies (and these occurred 
only in the additions of later hands), Dr. Tregelles sent a 
tracing of the line or lines which exhibited them to Dr. 
Ceriani for collation with the original MS., and procured 
from him a precise correction, if needed, of what the later 
hands had added or altered. “These minute corrections in 
the MS.,” he tells us, “are sometimes very faint, so that as 
to one Dr. Ceriani had to wait for a day sufficiently clear 
and cloudless to enable him to see the correction with 
absolute certainty.” The Delegates of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press undertook to bring this facsimile before the public. 
It was in consequence placed in the hands of a lithographer 
at Oxford ; and when lithographed, Tregelles examined it 
letter by letter with his tracing, and further sent it for revi- 
sion and approval to Ceriani at Milan. A corrected copy 
of the original lithograph was transferred by photography, 
and then re-lithographed. This facsimile, exactly repre- 
senting the original, is placed by Dr. Tregelles at the head 
of the volume which he has just published. The critical 
student can now, therefore, examine it for himself, and is in 
the same position as if he had the actual MS. before him in 
the Library at Milan. He is under the greatest obligation 
to the learned editor for the scrupulous care with which he 
has executed his task. 

The question arises, Have we any means of determining 
the probable date and authorship of this fragment? Mura- 
tori, from the fact that it makes no mention of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and that Caius, a presbyter of the Roman 
Church in the time of Victor and Zephyrinus, reckoned only 
thirteen Epistles of Paul, has inferred that Caius must be 
its author, and that its date must therefore fall about 196 
A.D. But this is a very slight and precarious premise for 
so decisive a conclusion, and later scholars have not gene- 
rally adopted this view. There were numbers in that age, 
besides Caius, who doubted the Pauline origin of the Epistle 
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to the Hebrews. Moreover, in the fragment itself there are 
some chronological indications which must not be over- 
looked. The writer refers to the Shepherd of Hermas as 
having been written nwperrime temporibus nostris by Her- 
mas, the brother of Pius, while the latter was bishop of 

tome. The episcopate of Pius is usually placed at the close 
of the first half of the second century, 142—156 A.D. ;* 
and Tregelles, laying stress on the word nuperrime, believes 
the document to belong to about 160 A.D. or earlier. But 
when we find Irenzus,+ about 180 A.D., speaking of the 
Apocalypse of John as having been seen not long ago, oxedov 
ini rijc ipérepac yevedc, towards the close of the reign of Do- 
mitian, though nearly a century must have elapsed, it is 
clear we ought not to press too closely the loose statements 
of time which are customary in ecclesiastical writers. On 
general grounds, the later date of 170 suggested by Credner 
is far more probable. Some have brouglit it down to the 
commencement of the third century, and later still. But 
to aim at fixing the precise date and assigning the actual 
author of such anonymous productions as these, unless the 
internal evidence should be overpoweringly conclusive, ever 
seemed to me a hopeless task and a waste of critical inge- 
nuity. We must be satisfied with a proximate determina- 
tion of the general period to which they belong. This is 
often sufficiently evident to yield reasonable satisfaction. 
We know from all existing records of the condition of the 
Church towards the close of the second century, that a 
strong principle of catholicity was then beginning to com- 
bine and reconcile, by compromise and mutual forbearance, 
the discordant tendencies by which it had been hitherto 
torn asunder; and that one of the deepest needs of this 
state of things was a body of authoritative writings to which 
the settlement of all disputed points of faith and practice 
could be at once referred. Irenzeus and Tertullian, who 
wrote at this time, abound in indications of a pervading 
movement throughout the Church towards the recognition 
of a ene i supplementing for the Christians, as a com- 


* This makes him the successor of Hypinas, 138—142 A.D., and the pre- 
decessor of Anicetus, 156—173 A.D. He is placed here in an old poem on 
Marcion, belonging to the second century, and inserted in the earlier editions 
of Tertullian. See Credner, Zur Gesch. des Kanons, p. 84. 

+ Adv. Her. V. xxx. 3. 
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pletion and fulfilment, the mass of sacred writings of which 
they had inherited the use and reverence from the Jews. 
Tertullian employs already the significant terms instrwmen- 
tum and testamentum in reference to the Christian books 
which constitute substantially our present canon. The con- 
tents of the Muratorian fragment bear evident witness to 
the incipient working of this catholic principle, and corre- 
spond entirely to that remarkable crisis in the development 
of the Church which is so fully attested by Irenzeus and 
Tertullian. This circumstance, taken in connection with 
the allusion to the Shepherd of Hermas, as of date not long 
antecedent, fully justifies us in referring the fragment to the 
latter part of the second century (by whom written, it is 
impossible to say), and in accepting it, with Dr. Tregelles, 
as the earliest catalogue extant of the books of the New 
Testament. The text is exceedingly corrupt and barbarous ; 
and to this source of obscurity is added another—that there 
is every appearance of its being a translation from Greek 
into Latin by some one who was not perfectly master of 
either language. Dr. Routh suspected this from the first ;* 
and Bunsen and Hilgenfeld have been so convinced of the 
fact, that they have endeavoured to recover more perfectly 
the original sense by re-translation into Greek. This is 
hardly a safe and prudent course, as such a version can 
after all be only conjectural, and must increase the chances 
of subjective error and misrepresentation. It is best to deal 
with the document as it exists, and draw out of it the 
meaning which it seems on the whole to yield; not of 
course refusing the aid which the supposition of what may 
possibly have been the original Greek, may be able in par- 
ticular instances to afford. 

The questions connected with the origin and authority of 
the Christian Scriptures are now exciting so intense an 
interest, and involve such important consequences, that it 
may not be unseasonable to submit this oldest list of them 
to a careful scrutiny, with the valuable help which Dr. Tre- 
gelles has furnished for its elucidation, with reference more 
particularly to those portions of it which suggest the occa- 
sion of warmest controversy at the present time. I shall 








* “Ex vestigiis satis claris deprehendisse mihi videor hominem, qui Grace 
scripserit, subter hac Latina verba latentem, eo indicio quod eadem ita grecis- 
sant, ut etiam ex illa lingua reddita esse videantur.” Relig. Sacre, I. p. 402. 
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give what seems to me the meaning of its successive sec- 
tions as faithfully as I can, placing, as a check on my own 
rendering, the original text and its amended form side by 
side in the margin.* 

This document, as I have said, is imperfect at the begin- 
ning. It now opens with the words, “which, however, he 
was present at, and has so stated."+ There can be no doubt, 
from the ¢ertio immediately following, and the general ana- 
logy of the sequel, that we have here the conclusion of an 
account of Mark’s Gospel, and that this must have been 
preceded by a notice of that of Matthew. The list then 
proceeds thus: 


“Tn the third place, the book of the Gospel according to Luke. 
This Luke, a physician, after the ascension of Christ, when Paul 
had taken him for a follower, as being zealous for righteousness, 
wrote in his own name, according to his own judgment. The 
Lord, however, he did not himself see in the flesh : and the same 
(wrote) as far as he could trace facts ; and so began to speak from 
the nativity of John. ft 

“Of the fourth of the Gospels, John (is the author), one of the 
disciples. To his fellow-disciples and his bishops who were 
urging him, he said: Join in fasting with me three days from 
to-day ; and whatsoever shall be revealed to each, let us narrate 
it to one another, be it what it may. On the same night it was 
revealed to Andrew, one of the apostles, that with the concurrence 
and sanction of them all, John in his own name should give an 








* Ihave exhibited the text in the first column precisely as it exists in the MS., with the excep- 
tion of the form of the letters, which are capitals in the original. Where the characters are nearly 
effaced, or an erasure has been intended by a stroke through the letter, I have used italics. 

+ quibus tamen interfuit, et ita posuit. 


7 
t tertio euangelii librum secando Lucan Tertio evangelii librum secundum Lucan 

8 —a . . . . 
Lucas iste medicus post acensum xot Lucas iste medicus, post ascensum Christi, 
cum eo Paulus quasi ut juris studiosum cum eum Paulus, quasi ut juris studiosum, 
secundum adsumsisset numeni suo secundum adsumsisset nomine suo 

6 

¢x opinione concriset dmn tamen nec ipse ex opinione conscripsit : Dominum tamen nec ipse 

ut 
duidit in carne et idé pro asequi potuit vidit in carne. Et idem, pro ut assequi potuit, 
ita et ad natiuitate Iohannis incipet dicere ita et a nativitate Johannis incepit dicere. 


Juris, as Routh and Credner have suggested, may possibly be a rendering of row ducaiov. If 
secundum is not used here in the sense of seguentem = dxddovOov, we should perhaps read with 
Routh, secum. The nomine suo, the ex opinione and the pro ut assequi, seem pretty obviously 
herd to the language of Luke’s own preface, tdofe xépoi mapnxodovOnkxitt dywiey racw 
axprPac. 
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account of all things. 


And therefore, although in the several 
Gospels different principles are taught, still this makes no differ- 





ence to the faith of believers, since in all, all things are set forth 
under one and the same ruling spirit concerning the nativity (of 
Christ), his passion, resurrection, intercourse with his disciples, 
and twofold advent—the first in the lowliness of contempt which 
aheniepaniil the second glorious in regal power which is to come. 
What wonder, then, is it, if John should so confidently put forth 
his several statements even in his Epistles, by saying in his own 
person, ‘ What we have seen with our eyes, and heard with our 
ears, and our hands have handled, these things have we written 
to you.’ For so he avows himself not only a seer and hearer, but 
also a writer in order of all the wonderful things of the Lord.* 
* Moreover, the Acts of all the Apostles are written in one book. 
Luke embraces (in his narrative) for the excellent Theophilus, 





* quarti euangeliorum Iohannis ex decipolis Quarti evangeliorum Johannes ex discipulis. 


cohortantibus condescipulis et eps suis 
dixit conieiunate mihi odie triduo et quid 
cuique fuerit reuelatum alterutrum 

nobis ennarremus eadem nocte reue 
latum andrew ex apostolis ut recognis 
centibus cuntis Iohannis suo nomine 


ec e 
cunta discribret et ideo licit uaria sin 
culis euangeliorum libris principia 
doceantur nihil tamen differt creden 


i sin 
tium fedei cum uno ac principali spu de 
clarata sint in omnibus omnia de natiui 
tate de passione de resurrectione 


r 
de conuesatione cum decipulis suis 
ac de gemino eius aduentu 
primo in humilitate dispectus quod...... 


s 
cea secundum potetate regali pre 

clarum quod foturum est. quid ergo 
mirum si Iohannes tam constanter 
sincula etid in epistulis suis proferat 
dicens in semeipsu que uidimus oculis 
nostris et auribus audiuimus et manus 
nostre palpauerunt hee scripsimus 

uobis 


sic enim non solum uisurem sed auditorem 


Cohortantibus condiscipulis et episcopis suis 
dixit, conjejunate mihi hodie triduo, et quid 
cuique fuerit revelatum alterutrum 

nobis enarremus. Eadem nocte reve- 
latum Andree ex apostolis, ut recognis 
centibus cunctis, Johannes suo nomine 


cuncta describeret. Et ideo, licet varia sin- 
gulis evangeliorum libris principia 
doceantur, nihil tamen differt creden- 


tium fidei, cum uno ac principali spiritu de- 
clarata sint in omnibus omnia de nativi- 
tate, de passione, de resurrectione, 


de conversatione cum discipulis suis, 
ac de gemino ejus adventu, 
primo in humilitate despectis quod...... 


saaniad secundo potestate regali pre- 
claro quod futurum est. Quid ergo 
mirum, si Johannes tam constanter 
singula etiam in epistolis suis proferat 
dicens in semetipso, ‘Qu vidimus oculis 
nostris, et auribus audivimus, et manus 
nostre palpaverunt, hee scripsimus 
vobis.’ 


Sic enim non solum visorem se et auditorem 


sed et scriptoré omnium mirabilié dni per ordi sed et scriptorem omnium mirabilium Domini per 


nem profetetur 


ordinem profitetur. 


This is comparatively clear. Alterutrum makes no sense as it stands. It is probably a render- 
ing of dzroioy dyzore, or something equivalent in the Greek. Routh, supported by Bunsen, Hil- 
genfeld and Westcott, regards principali as a version of yyenovxp. There is perhaps an allusion 


to John xvi, 13, ddnynoe ipag tig macay riyv ddnOaar. 
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the several events which occurred in his own presence, as is 
plainly shewn by his omitting all reference to the passion of 
Peter, and to Paul's departure from the city for Spain. 

“ Now the Epistles of Paul declare of themselves, to those who 
wish to understand, from what place or for what reason they were 
severally sent. First of all, that to the Corinthians, forbidding 
the heresy of schism ; and then, secondly, that to the Galatians, 
condemning circumcision. To the Romans he wrote more at 
length, citing the Scriptures (i.e. of the Old Testament) in order, 
and intimating that Christ is the fundamental idea in them. On 
each of which points it is necessary that we should speak more 
at length. Since the blessed apostle Paul himself, following the 
order of his predecessor John, writes to only seven churches by 
name, and in the following order: the first is to the Corinthians, 
the second to the Ephesians, the third to the Philippians, the 
fourth to the Colossians, the fifth to the Galatians, the sixth to 
the Thessalonians, the seventh to the Romans. But though he 
writes twice for the sake of reproof to the Corinthians and Thes- 
salonians, the Church is still recognized as one diffused through 
the whole world. For John in the Apocalypse, though he 
writes (i.e. by name) to seven churches, speaks nevertheless 
to all. 

“ But there is one to Philemon, and one to Titus, and two to 
Timothy, (written) for affection and personal attachment ; still, 
however, in honour of the Catholic Church. By admission into 
the order of ecclesiastical discipline they are sanctified. There is 
an Epistle also current to the Laodiceans, another to the Alexan- 
drians, fabricated in the name of Paul in relation to the heresy 
of Marcion, and many others which cannot be admitted into the 
Catholic Church ; for the mingling of gall with honey is not 
fitting. 

“The Epistle indeed of Jude, and two which bear the name of 
John, are accepted in the Catholic Church; as also ‘ Wisdom, 
written by the friends of Solomon in his honour. The Apocalypses 
also of John and Peter we simply receive, which some of our 
people are unwilling should be read in the church. The Shep- 
herd, indeed, Hermas wrote very recently in our own days in the 
city of Rome, while his brother Pius was occupying the episcopal 
chair of the Church of Rome. And therefore it is fitting indeed 
that it should be read; but it cannot be set forth with public 
authority to the people in the Church, either among the prophets 
whose number is completed, or among the apostles in these last 
days. 

“ But of Arsinous or Valentinus or Miltiades, we admit nothing 
whatever. Moreover, the Marcosians, together with Basilides, 
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have made a new collection of Psalms, The founder of the Asian 


Cataphryges (Montanists)”..... 


Notwithstanding the eoeutalety of the text in particular 
passages, the general purport of this fragment is sufficiently 
clear ; and we gather from it, that the New Testament canon, 
as we now have it, and as it stood in the days of Eusebius 
and Jerome, was in process of formation, but not yet fixed. 
Its formative principle is not obscurely indicated. We de- 
tect it in the evident wish to bind in one a catholic church ; 


* acta auté omniii apostolorum 
sub uno libro scribta sunt Lucas obtime theofi 
le conprindit quia sub presentia eius singula 
gerebantur sicute et semote passioné Petri 


euidenter declarat sed profectioné pauliad [b] ur 
bes ad spania proficescentis 

epistule autem 
Pauli que a quo loco uel qua ex causa directe 
sint uolentatibus intellegere ipse declarantZ 
primi omnium corintheis scysme heresis in 


e 
terdicens deinceps B callatis circumcisione 
romanis auté ornidine scripturarum sed et 
principium earum osd esse ypp intimans 
prolexius scripsit de quibus sincolis neces 
se est ad nobis desputari cum ipse beatus 
apostolus paulus sequens prodecessoris sui 

n 


Iohannis ordiné nonnisi comenati semptaé 


td 
eccleses scribat ordine tali a corenthios 
prima ad efesios seconda ad philippinses ter 
tia ad colosensis quarta ad calatas quin 
ta ad tensaolenecinsis sexta ad romanos 
h 


septima uerum core(i)ntheis et tesaolecen 
sibus licet pro correbtione iteretur una 
tamen per omnem orbem terre ecclesia 
deffusa esse denoscitur et Iohannis eni in a 
pocalebsy licet septé eccleseis scribat 
tamen omnibus dicit 

uera ad filemonem una’ 
et at titi una et ad tymothei duas pro affec 
to et dilectione in honore tamen eclesie ca 
tholice in ordinatione eclesiastice 
de(i)scepline scificate sunt fertur etiam ad 
Laudecenses alia ad alexandrinos Pauli no 


re 
mine fincte ad hesem marcionis et alia plu 
ra que in chatholicam eclesiam recepi non 
potest fel enim cum melle misceri non con 
cruit 





Acta autem omnium apostolorum 
sub uno libro scripta sunt. Lucas optime Theophi- 
lo comprehendit que sub preesentia ejus singula 
gerebantur, sicut et semota passione Petri 


evidenter declarat et profectione Pauli ab ur- 
be ad Spaniam proficiscentis. 

Epistole autem 
Pauli que a quo loco vel qua ex causa directe 
sint volentibus intelligere ipsae declarant. 


Primum omnium Corinthiis schisme heresin in- 


terdicens ; deinceps B. Galatiis circumcisionem; 
Romanis autem ordine Scripturarum, sed et 
principium earum esse Christum intimans 
prolixius scripsit ; de quibus singulis neces- 

se est a nobis disputari: cum ipse beatus 
apostolus Paulus, sequens preedecessoris sui 


Johannis ordinem, nonnisi nominatim septem 


ecclesiis scribat ordine tali : ad Corinthios 
prima ; ad Ephesios secunda ; ad Philippenses ter- 
tia; ad Colossenses quarta; ad Galatas quin- 
ta; ad Thessalonicenses sexta; ad Romanos 


septima. Verum Corinthiis et Thessalonicen- 
sibus licet pro correptione iteratur, una 
tamen per omnem orbem terre ecclesia 
diffusa esse denoscitur : et Johannes enim in a- 
pocalypsi, licet septem ecclesiis scribat, 
tamen omnibus dicit. 

Verum ad Philemonem una 
et ad Titum una, et Timotheum dua, pro affec- 
to et dilectione, in honore tamen ecclesiz ca- 
tholice, in ordinatione ecclesiastics 
discipline sanctificate sunt. Fertur etiam ad 
Laodicenses, alia ad Alexandrinos, Pauli no- 


mine fictee ad hwresem Marcionis, et alia plu- 
ra, que in catholicam ecclesiam recipi non 
possunt : fel enim cum melle misceri non con- 
gruit. 
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in the sensitive repudiation of Gnostic heresy ; in the awa- 
kening distrust of writings, especially apocalyptic writings, 
too deeply imbued with a Jewish spirit ; in the anxiety to 
keep authentic and spurious writings with an apostolic 
name as separate as honey and gall; in the recognition of 
two collected bodies of prophetic and apostolic writings, 
standing to each other very much in the relation of our Old 
and New Testaments—the type and antitype of the great 
Messianic idea—into which there was a growing aversion 
to introduce any more recent or less perfectly authenticated 
production. Dr. Tregelles has accompanied his critical edi- 
tion of the text with a copious and learned exegetical com- 
mentary. I am compelled to say that he is less satisfactory 
as an interpreter than as a textual critic. In not a few 
cases he seems to be so completely blinded by a foregone 
conclusion, as not to see the consequence flowing by inevi- 
table logic from the premises which he has himself so 
clearly set before the reader. I proceed to discuss briefly 
a few of the more interesting questions raised by this most 
ancient witness of the second century. 

It is evident that the two books which have been ascribed 
to Luke, the third Gospel and the Acts, must have existed, 
and been recognized by the Church, very much in the form 
in which we now have them, when this list was drawn up. 
This is important testimony ; as, notwithstanding the dis- 





epistola sane Iude et superscrictio Epistola sane Jude et superscripte 
Iohannis duas in catholica habentur et sapi Johannis duz in catholica habentur, et Sapi- 
entia ab amicis salomonis in honoré ipsius entia ab amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius 
scripta apocalapse etiam Iohanis et Pe scripta. Apocalypses etiam Johannis et Pe- 
tri tantum recipe(i)mus quam quidam ex nos ___ tri tantum recipimus, quam (quas ?) quidam ex nos- 
tris legi in eclesia nolunt pastorem vero tris legi in ecclesia nolunt. Pastorem vero 
buperrim et temporibus nostris in urbe nuperrime temporibus nostris in urbe 
roma herma conscripsit sedente cathe Roma Hermas conscripsit, sedente cathe- 
r 
tra urbis rome zclesize Pio eps frater dra urbis Rome ecclesie Pio episcopo fratre 
eius et ideo legi eum quidé oportet se pu ejus: et ideo legi eum quidem oportet, se pub- 
plicare vero in eclesia populo neque inter licari vero in ecclesia populo, neque inter 
profetas conpletum numero neque inter prophetas completos numero, neque inter 
apostolos in finé temporum potest ; apostolos in finem (in fine?) temporum potest. 
J 

Arsinoi autem seu ualentini vel mitiadeis Arsinoi autem seu Valentini vel Miltiadis 
nihil in totum recipemus. qui etiam noua nihil in totum recipimus. Quinetiam novum 
psalmorum librum marcioni conscripse psalmorum librum Marciani conscripse- 
runt una cum basilide assianum catafry runt una cum Basilide. Asianorum Cataphry- 


Ss 
cum contitutorem............ gum constitutorem............ 
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tinct references by name in Irenzus, Tertullian and Clement 
of Alexandria, we find that as late as the time of Chrysos- 
tom, towards the end of the fourth century, there were many 
in the East who knew nothing of the authorship of the book 
of Acts, and were not even aware of its existence.* The 
description of it as “ Acta omnium Apostolorum,” betrays 
that tendency to loose and exaggerated statement, which is 
so characteristic of the ecclesiastical writers of this period. 
The traditional title favoured the misconception. An in- 
spection of the work itself would have shewn that the 
earlier chapters are exclusively occupied with the state of 
things in the Jewish church at Jerusalem under the con- 
duct of Peter and John, and that the latter and far larger 
portion of the book is devoted to the ministry of Paul and 
his assistants. Perhaps the word “omnium” indirectly 
expresses sympathy with the conciliatory spirit in which 
the book of Acts is obviously written ; and Peter and John 
on one hand, and Paul on the other, being taken as repre- 
sentative types of the two forms of apostolic action which 
embraced in that age the entire field of the Christian minis- 
try, is meant to assert that, however apparently divergent, 
they were one in their ultimate aim and effect. Such an 
interpretation would be quite in harmony with the catholic 
tone which pervades the whole fragment. 

Extreme interest attaches to the account of the origin of 
the fourth Gospel. We have here, if not the earliest refer- 
ence to that Gospel by name (for the testimonies of Irenzeus 
aud Theophilus of Antioch belong probably to about the 
same date as the Muratorian fragment), yet certainly the 
oldest distinct mention of the circumstances under which 
it was said to have come into existence. This statement 
does for the fourth Gospel what that of Papias, preserved in 
Eusebius,+ does for those of Matthew and Mark ; it informs 
us how it arose. The comparison is not in favour of the 
higher historical character of the fourth Gospel. It has 
been the fashion of late in some quarters to undervalue the 
testimony of Papias ; but surely without reason. What he 
tells us seems perfectly natural and credible, and quite in 





* obd' bre tori, yywpysoy. Hom. I. in Act. Apost., quoted by De Wette. 
Einleit. N.T. § 117 ac. 
+ H. E. iii. 39. 
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harmony with all that we know of the first age of Chris- 
tianity. He does not indeed explain how our present Mat- 
thew and Mark ultimately took the form in which they 
have come down to us; but he gives a very intelligible and 
probable account of the way in which their materials were 
originally collected, and of the genesis of the nucleus out of 
which they were subsequently evolved. And this fully 
warrants the belief, that in the record of Christ’s teachings 
contained in the Synoptical Gospels, qualified here and 
there, especially in Luke, by the influence of a later tradi- 
tion, we rest in the main on a broad basis of historical fact. 
The remarkable verbal coincidence of the three, which so 
often occurs in citing the words of Jesus, argues strongly 
in support of this view. Everything, in fact, concurs to 
shew that Papias has transmitted to us a substantially reli- 
able tradition. But when we turn to the Muratorian frag- 
ment for the account of John’s Gospel, we come to some- 
thing very different. We have here evidently lighted on a 
mere legend. It is clear that the writer had no historical 
knowledge of its origin. A special authority is intended to 
be conferred on the work, by ascribing its suggestion to a 
divine revelation. John was to describe the whole ministry 
of Jesus in his own name, that is (as we interpret the words), 
under the sanction which had been specially conveyed to 
him, from his own point of view,—with the concurrence, 
however, and approval of his fellow-disciples and bishops. 
In “episcopis suis,” there is possibly a reference to the 
Asiatic union of churches, of which John, in his central seat 
of Ephesus, was traditionally regarded as the head. It 
might not of itself have deserved much remark, that John 
is here described as “ex discipulis” and associated with 
“condiscipulis,” had not Andrew, almost in the same clause, 
been distinguished with marked contrast as “ex apostolis.” 
The selection of Andrew as the medium of divine commu- 
nication was probably suggested by the fourth Gospel itself, 
where he is mentioned as the first who became a disciple 
after the recognition of Jesus by John the Baptist (i. 40). 
Now there is nothing resembling this story anywhere in 
Irenzeus and Tertullian, who are our earliest authorities for 
the reception of the four Gospels by the Catholic Church. 
They simply speak of the fourth as acknowledged along 
with the other three and refer it, as if by general consent, 
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to an apostolic source in John of Ephesus, who was known 
in the Church as 6 émorf@0¢, “ the bosom friend of the Lord.” 
Clement of Alexandria goes a little more into detail, and in 
the same connection tells a story of the origin of Mark’s 
Gospel, which has some likeness to this of the Muratorian 
fragment respecting John. The passage occurred in his lost 
work, the Hypotyposes, of which Eusebius has preserved 
some fragments; and as it is short, it may be well to 
quote it, though perfectly familiar to all critical students, 
for the sake of the parallel that it suggests : 

“While Peter was publicly preaching the word at Rome, and 
proclaiming the gospel under the influence of the Spirit, many 
of his associates urged Mark, as having accompanied the apostle 
from afar, and keeping what he had said in remembrance, to 
write out his words, and when he had composed the Gospel, to 
impart it to those who had made the request. Which when 
Peter was aware of, he neither urgently hindered nor promoted 
the work. John finally, observing that the material aspect [of 
Christ’s person] was disclosed in the [existing] Gospels, urged 
by his friends and actuated by the Spirit, composed a spiritual 
Gospel.” * 

We have here the original statement of Papias respecting 
Peter and Mark somewhat developed into the form of a 
later tradition, and with this it is curious to compare the 
still more amplified story which Eusebius has given in ano- 
ther placet The account of John, excepting the omission 
of the legendary elements, is not at variance with the Mu- 
ratorian fragment, and might have been suggested by a 
mere comparison of the character of the fourth Gospel with 
that of the three first.t 


ws Tov I Tlérpov Snposig tv ‘Pipy xnpvtavroc roy Aébyov, kai rvebpart rd 
evayyédoy eermdvroc, Tove mapéyrac moddove dvrag mapacahioat Tov 
Mdpkov, w¢ dy dxodovOnoavra aire réppwlev Kai peuvnpévoy Toy dex- 
Sivrwy, dvaypdyat ta sipnpéva, momoavra cé Td ebayyédor, peradodvat 
Toic Seopévorg abrov. “Orep tmcyvéyra rov Tlérpoy, TPOTPENTUKWC pare 
Kkwrvoat pire mporpipacbat. Toy pévroe Iwdvyny foxaroy ouvddvra ort 
rd owparicd ty roic ebayyehiore dednrwrat, mporparévra bb Tov yywpipwr, 
mvebpart Seopopnbivra, mvevparixoy Toijoat evayyédkuoy. Eusebius, H. E. 
vi. 14, 

+ H. E. ii. 15. 

t Jerome, in the Preface to his Commentary on Matthew, has more closely 
adhered to the Muratorian fragment, with additions of hisown. ‘*‘ Ecclesiastica 
narrat historia, cum a fratribus cogeretur [Johannes] ut scriberet, ita facturum 
se respondisse, si indicto jejunio in commune omnes Deum deprecarentur. 
Quo expleto, revelatione saturatus, illud prowmium e ccelo veniens eructavit.” 
Quoted by Heinichen on Euseb. H. E. vi. 14. 
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I have already observed, that this is the earliest notice on 
record of the origin of the fourth Gospel; and it is sur- 
prising that Dr. Tregelles should have passed over its 
obviously legendary character with the simple remark, that 
“it is to a certain extent in accordance with the statements 
of Clement of Alexandria and Jerome.”* This seems to 
imply, that it is confirmed by those later writers ; whereas 
it is quite evident that they merely followed that account, 
and knew nothing of the origin of the Gospel but what it 
stated. In regard to Jerome, this is distinctly admitted by 
Dr. Tregelles himself. Putting the four Gospels into one 
category, applying to all of them indiscriminately the 
special testimony that may appertain to any one, and 
assuming the identity of authorship between the fourth 
Gospel and the Apocalypse, of which he justly observes,+ 
that “for scarcely any book of the New Testament is there 
such overwhelming evidence in the second century as for 
this,’"—Dr. Tregelles does, not shrink from the unqualified 
assertion respecting the fourth Gospel, that “we can trace 
its historical use in the Church, back to the age of St. John’s 
own contemporaries; and that we find it equally well 
known to heretics and heathens.”t How is this statement 
reconcilable with the indisputable fact, that we meet with 
no mention of this Gospel by name, and no certain quota- 
tion from it, till after the time of Justin Martyr and the 
probable date of the Muratorian fragment? Some of the 
proofs on which our critic relies, will not bear the stress 
which he lays on them. In citing the “Confutation of all 
Heresies,” assigned at first to Origen, but more probably 
the work of Hippolytus, for the testimony of Basilides, the 
earliest he is able to adduce, he has omitted to notice that 
the school is referred to generally, not specially the founder 
of it (Baoreidne kai "Ioidwpo¢ cal rac 6 rovrwy xopoc), and that 
in the sentence immediately preceding that which he has 
quoted, not Basilides himself, but the Basilidians, are men- 
tioned as do dvdpec ovr, and again, a little afterwards, as 
éxeivot, With twyer ody ri Aéyove: (vii. 20, 22). This obviously 
renders the passage inapplicable for the fixing of any chro- 
nological datum ; for the Basilidians subsisted as a sect 
till the close of the fourth century. Again, it is hardly 





* P. 34. + P. 89. t P. 80. 
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fair to adduce Celsus as bearing witness in the middle of 
the second century to the existence of the narrative which 
occurs only in the fourth Gospel, xix. 34; for, when we 
turn to Origen,* we find it is he, not Celsus, who quotes 
the Gospel, with the description of the issue of blood and 
water from the side of Jesus, whereas, so far as appears, 
Celsus alluded generally to the crucifixion, avacxodom{o 
pévov rov swparoc. It is not, however, in itself improbable, 
that the tradition which has found a place in the fourth 
Gospel, might already be in circulation in the time of 
Celsus. We do not say that there is not ground still left 
open for fair discussion on all these points. We simply 
dispute the right of Dr. Tregelles to affirm as unquestion- 
able fact, what is after all but an inference of his own 
from very slender and dubious premises. “Whoever,” he 
adds, “casts doubt on this Gospel, seeks to render uncertain 
now that on which there was no doubt in the second cen- 
tury, and that on the part of those who had all the facts 
before them. One testimony such as that of the Muratorian 
fragment shews the futility of all the surmises that could 
be brought together.”"+ Every one who reflects for a mo- 
ment, cannot fail to perceive how many gratuitous assump- 
tions are involved in this loosely worded passage. When 
our author speaks in these round terms of the second cen- 
tury, to what part of that long period of a hundred years 
does he refer? Does he mean to assert that there is the 
same evidence of the recognition of our four Gospels by 
the Church at the beginning or even in the middle of that 
century, as it is admitted there was towards its close? 
Will he venture to affirm that there is any reliable evidence 
at all? If so, let him produce it. We know, indeed, from 
the writings of Irenzus and Tertullian—what is confirmed 
by the Muratorian fragment—that in their time the Church 
was beginning to agree in the reception of certain writings 
as authoritative on matters of faith and practice ; and we 
know also the state of things which had induced this ten- 
dency and brought about this agreement. But by what 
process the selection was made from the mass of evangelical 
records, which we have reason to believe were then in cir- 
culation—beyond the guiding tact of strong sympathy with 





* Contra Cels. ii. 36. + P. 80. 
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the spiritual substance of apostolic doctrine—we are left 
wholly to conjecture. We are certain from evidence yet 
extant, that it was not anything like our modern critical 
sifting of authorities. When Dr. Tregelles appeals to the 
Muratorian Canon as the one sufficient reply to all recent 
surmises about the origin and character of the fourth Gos- 
pel, we confess we are astonished at his temerity. Nothing 
can more clearly shew than that very document (the earliest 
notice, be it remembered, that we have of the origin of the 
Gospel), that no historical knowledge whatever was pos- 
sessed on the subject. The discreet brevity with which 
our critic himself has passed over this portion of the frag- 
ment, plainly indicates his unwillingness to ventilate the 
obviously legendary character of its contents. 

How difficult it is to be perfectly candid, where theo- 
logical prejudices are concerned! In a note,* Dr. Tregelles 
says: “Those who have of late revived the theory, that 
Justin used some of the profane legends called Apocryphal 
Gospels, would do well to inquire how it is that he has so 
little in common with such writings.” Two perfectly dis- 
tinct classes of writings are here most unfairly identified, 
and the confusion is rendered the more invidious by the 
introduction of the word profane. Tischendorf, notwith- 
standing the conservative tendency of his general criticism, 
has satisfactorily shewn+ that we must make a distinction 
between writings that were called forth in the first age 
of the Church by a bond fide desire to perpetuate a true 
account of the person and teaching of Christ, and no doubt 
contained a valuable record of authentic tradition, such 
as the Gospel of the Hebrews and some others—and the 
wanton fictions of a far later date, such as the Gospels of 
the Infancy and of the Nativity of Mary, with other pro- 
ductions of a similar character, which bear the evidence 
of falsehood on their very front. We are not aware that 
any scholar of character has ever ventured to suggest that 
works of this last description, which may be truly called 
profane, were used by writers of the second century, and 
then superseded by our canonical Gospels. Such a sup- 
position is too absurd to have been ever seriously enter- 








~'s. 22 
« 64. 
+ De Evangeliorum Apocryphorum Origine et Usu, § 3, 4, ‘‘Diversa est 
pro temporum diversitate Evangeliorum Apocryphorum notio.” 
VOL, VI. 28 
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tained by any author of sense and information. But the 
very different works of the first class have perished all but 
a few fragments, and probably belonged to those numerous 
narratives of the life of Christ, to which Luke alludes in 
the preface to his Gospel. Their exclusion from the canon 
and adoption by heretical parties, led subsequently to their 
intermixture with less pure and authentic elements, which 
has unduly prejudiced posterity against what may have 
been their original character. What was the precise rela- 
tion of these lost histories to our present synoptical Gospels, 
it is now of course impossible to say. Jerome attests an 
unmistakable affinity between the Gospel to the Hebrews 
and our Matthew; and it is difficult not to believe that 
Justin must have had access to other sources of the 
evangelical narrative than are contained in our actual 
canon. Dr. Tregelles is far too learned a man not to be 
perfectly well aware of these facts; and the knowledge of 
them should have dictated more candid language in esti- 
mating the theories of others who, he must be sure, dissent 
from them as strongly as he may himself, could never have 
maintained anything so absurd as he charges them with. 
Indeed, at the close of the note he almost gives up the 
applicability of such a charge, when he adds, “ It is impos- 
sible to suppose that any of the Apocryphal Gospels now 
extant can belong to so early an age.” We regret, for his 
own sake, that so estimable a scholar should have allowed 
himself to write as follows: “It is in vain to overlook the 
fact, that the fourth Gospel is distasteful on account of the 
doctrines which it sets forth with such plainness: the tes- 
timony of John the Baptist to our Lord is that to which the 
real objection is made, ‘Behold the Lamb of God! which 
taketh away the sin of the world”” Such is the way, 
according to the present standard of theological morality, 
in which a purely critical question is prejudged, apart from 
the evidence by which alone it ought to be decided. We 
wonder Dr. Tregelles does not see that this kind of reason- 
ing is a two-edged weapon which will cut both ways. Sub- 
jective influences are what we must all be on our guard 
against (for they are very insidious), if we would be tho- 
roughly honest and impartial critics. But if preconceived 
opinions may almost unconsciously dispose a person to 
underrate the evidence for the authenticity and historical 
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credibility of a particular book, they may also operate very 
powerfully and quite as unconsciously in the opposite 
direction, especially when doctrines felt to be of vital 
moment are assumed to be involved in the ultimate deci- 
sion. And what can be said of cases where the negative 
conclusion has been slowly and even painfully arrived at, 
not in concurrence with, but against, convictions early 
entertained and long deeply cherished ? 

In the sequel of this account of the fourth Gospel in the 
Muratorian fragment, a sort of consciousness is implied that 
different views of Christ’s person and ministry were exhi- 
bited by the different evangelists—varia singulis evangelio- 
rum libris principia, though all based on a common recog- 
nition of his passion, resurrection and future advent; and 
the belief of that day in the common authorship of the 
Gospel and of the Epistles which bear the name of John, 
is very distinctly indicated. 

The notice of the Pauline Epistles is at once curious and 
significant, and betrays the conventional principle which 
had evidently large influence in determining the selection 
and arrangement of canonical books. Irenzus’s strange 
reasons for the limitation of the Gospels to four, have often 
been made a subject of comment. He evidently attached 
a mystical value to that number. The author of this 
Muratorian Canon discovers a similar predilection for seven. 
Seven, as we shall shew by example presently, was a 
symbol of catholicity. By reckoning the two Epistles to 
the Corinthians and to the Thessalonians as each one, he 
gets the desired result of seven, which he takes care to 
affirm expressly, is not inconsistent with the applicability 
of those writings to “one church diffused through the whole 
world,” illustrating the case by that of John in the Apoca- 
lypse, who, in writing immediately to seven churches, is in 
fact speaking toall. The four personal Epistles, as we may 
call them, addressed to Philemon, Titus and Timothy, are 
left to stand separately on ground of their own; and it is 
declared of them, that by admission into the order of eccle- 
siastical discipline, they acquire a sort of canonization and 
contribute to the honour of the Catholic Church. When, 
at a later period, the Epistle to the Hebrews was admitted 
among the Pauline letters, a duplicate of seven was obtained 
by taking into the list the three pastoral Epistles with 
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Philemon, and again resolving Corinthians and Thessalo- 
nians into two; and so we get the fourteen Epistles of Paul, 
which constitute to this day a firm article of orthodox 
belief. Again, if we take all the Epistles in our canon, 
exclusive of these fourteen, we come once more on the 
number seven—one of James, two of Peter, three of John, 
one of Jude. This cannot be pure accident ; and some very 
curious citations which Tregelles and Routh have made from 
ecclesiastical writers shew how close was the connection in 
the early ecclesiastical mind between the number seven and 
the notion of catholicity. A few examples will suffice. Vic- 
torinus Petavionensis, who wrote to. ‘ards the end of the third 
century, says: “In toto orbe septem ecclesias omnes esse, et 
septem nominatas, unam esse catholicam Paullus docuit ;” 
and he adds, that Paul wrote afterwards “singularibus per- 
sonis, ne excederet modum septem ecclesiorum.”* Cyprian, 
the great champion of Catholicity, writes: “Paulus septem 
ecclesiis scripsit, et Apocalypsis ecclesias septem ponit, ut 
servetur septenarius numerus ;” and this number he else- 
where calls “numerus certus et legitimus.”+ Optatus, in 
his work against the Donatists, calls the Church, i.e. the 
Catholic Church, “ septiformis ecclesia ;” and Routh refers 
to ancient authors who with Augustine hold the doctrine, 
“numero septenario universe ecclesiz significatam esse per- 
fectionem.”{ It has been inferred not unreasonably, that 
one hindrance, among others of far greater critical weight, to 
the admission of Hebrews among the Pauline Epistles, was 
its breaking up the “numerus septenarius.” The bearing 
of these facts, rightly appreciated, suggests the conclusion 
which they bring home to the mind, that the deepening 
sense and need of catholic union was the generative and 
formative principle of the canon. Another indication of 
the same tendency is the evident wish—which I have 
already noticed in the description of Acts as “omnium 
apostolorum”—to exhibit the ministries of Peter and Paul 
as in perfect harmony. The Muratorian fragment accounts 
for the omission of all mention of the martyrdom of Peter 
in that book, by the fact that it did not come within the 
personal cognizance of Luke. Tregelles observes, that this 
is probably the earliest historical notice of that martyrdom 


* Routh, i. p. 417. + Tregelles, p. 45. t Ibid. 
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extant.* Dionysius of Corinth, about 180 A.D., quoted by 
Tregelles,+ asserts, that Peter and Paul were in like manner 
conjoined in the founding of the church of Corinth ; and 
this he distinctly compares with their subsequent combined 
ministry in Rome. Statements like these, whatever basis 
they may have in historical fact, clearly indicate, by the 
obvious importance attached to them, the tendency of public 
opinion among the Christians towards the close of the 
second century. Such considerations measure the value of 
that constancy of tradition, which is so often appealed to 
in proof of the received opinion respecting the origin and 
authorship of particular books. It shews what the leading 
churches had agreed to accept, and which, once fixed, there 
was an increasing disinclination to call in question, in the 
conservative reaction which made them desirous everywhere 
to build up a catholic unity on the general recognition of 
such authoritative documents as carried to their minds 
satisfactory evidence of being a true representation of apos- 
tolic unity in belief and practice. But no ecclesiastical 
tradition, however constant and clear, can itself logically 
carry us beyond the decision of the Church at the end of 
the second century. Of course, it is not pretended that the 
Church acted arbitrarily, and had no probable grounds for 
its choice. But that these grounds were critically conclu- 
sive, cannot be assumed from the mere steadfastness of sub- 
sequent tradition. Their true character is to be gathered 
from subsisting testimonies and indications scattered over 
the interval between the apostolic age and that of Irenzeus 
and Tertullian. Here is the proper battle-field left open to 
modern criticism. When the Church had once made up 
her mind, as she did in the course of the third century, 
criticism was silenced and authority carried the day. 

Dr. Tregelles has called attention to the prominence given 
in this canon to the four principal Epistles of Paul, Corin- 
thians, Galatians and Romans ; and to the curious fact, that 
in these there are eighty-eight citations from the Old Tes- 
tament (fifty-one in Romans alone), while there are only 
six in all the other letters which bear his name.t The 
reader will have noticed the singular description of Paul, 
as “ following the order of his predecessor John :” 


°F. 44, + Ibid. + P. 43. 
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“ Apostolus Paulus sequens preedecessoris sui 
Johannis ordinem.” 


On which Tregelles remarks : “It cannot be that the author 
thought that St. John saw and wrote the Apocalypse before 
St. Paul had written his Epistles; the explanation seems 
to be, that John, who wrote to. seven churches (with whom 
in that respect Paul was compared), had been previously 
spoken of by the writer as the author of the Gospel and his 
first Epistle.”* This must strike every one as a lame and 
forced explanation. In the rudest Latinity conceivable, 
predecessor could never signify “one previously referred 
to.” There seems least difficulty in understanding the word 
in its natural sense, and admitting that the author of the 
canon knew so little of the historical relations of the two 
apostles, that he actually supposed John had preceded Paul 
in Asia.f It may perhaps be taken as a vague traditional 
indication of the very early date of the Apocalypse, and 
of the general belief that it was a work of the apostle 
John. 

teference is then made to two Epistles bearing the name 
of Paul—to the Laodiceans and to the Alexandrians, which 
are treated as forgeries and said not to be admitted into the 
Catholic Church. What are these Epistles? Tregelles finds 
a clue in the reference to Marcion, who altered the Epistle 
to the Ephesians to suit his own doctrinal purposes, and 
sent it out into the world under the title “ad Laodicenses.” 
In the history of the New Testament text there is an odd 
connection, it is well known, between the Epistle to the 
Ephesians and one to the Laodiceans. In many Latin MSS. 
an “Epistola ad Laodicenses” occurs, composed of a cento 
of phrases from Paul's genuine Epistles. Tregelles thinks, 
however, that this cannot be alluded to here. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which so strongly insists on the intimate 
spiritual connection between the Old Testament and the 
New, might very properly be regarded as a refutation of the 
characteristic heresy of Marcion ; and some have not un- 





? 2, 2. 
+ Another interpretation is possible: that the allusion may be to the order 
of the books in the New Testament, and that in the copy which the author of 
the canon had in his eye, the Apocalypse was placed before the Pauline Epistles. 
But this is hardly likely. The oldest MSS., A. B. S., put the Apocalypse at 
the end; and the Fragment itself postpones the notice of it to the last. 
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naturally concluded that by the “ Epistola ad Alexandrinos” 
our Epistle to the Hebrews, which is written in an Alex- 
andrine spirit, may be intended. The Western Church, we 
know, hesitated for a long time to admit the canonical 
authority of Hebrews. If Hebrews is here meant, “ad 
heresin Marcionis” must be rendered, “ with reference to 
or bearing upon.” Wieseler, Credner, Volkmar, Hilgenfeld, 
and, on the whole, Westcott, acquiesce in this view. The 
concluding remark, “fel enim cum melle misceri non con- 
gruit,” which appears to have been suggested by a passage 
in the Shepherd of Hermas,* betrays the sensitive repug- 
nance of the public feeling of the Church, as represented 
by this canon, to the admission of any writing as authori- 
tative which did not bear on it the recognized apostolic 
stamp. 

The Epistle of Jude and two of John (the writer had 
already quoted the first of John in speaking of the Gospel) 
are included in the canon; while James and the two of 
Peter are passed over. Almost in the same clause with Jude 
and the two of John, is placed a book called “Sapientia,” 
described as having been written “by the friends of Solo- 
mon in his honour.” We are indebted to Dr. Tregelles for 
a very learned and ingenious account of this book and of 
its insertion in this connection. Some had supposed, and 
among them the late Baron Bunsen, that the reference here 
was to the Book of Proverbs, designated by some of the 
early Fathers as “ Wisdom.”+ But Tregelles has shewn 
conclusively that the work intended is the apocryphal book, 
“Wisdom of Solomon,” portions at least of which he thinks 
must have been written after the introduction of Christian- 
ity by a person named Philo, not of course the celebrated 
Alexandrine author of that name. In the original Greek, 
he conceives the passage may have run thus: Logia Zado- 
pavoc bd Didwy® cic remy abrov yeypaupérn. The Latin trans- 
lator, not noticing the diminutive letters which marked the 
genitive termination, read ixd dikwy, which he rendered 





* Mand. v. 1. 
+ Some portions of the Book of Proverbs are described (xxv. 1) as ‘‘the 
Proverbs of Solomon which the men of Hezekiah copied out,” or, as the LXX. 
have rendered it, ot gioe EZexiov. Bunsen supposed Hegesippus, to whom 
he ascribed this canon, to have substituted through lapse of memory, ‘‘Salo- 
monis” for ‘* Hezekia,” and so to have described the book as in the text. 
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“ab amicis.” Tregelles first came on a trace of what he 
considers the true authorship of the book in a sentence in 
Jerome's preface to the books of Solomon ; when, speaking 
of the apocryphal book of Wisdom, he says, “nonnulli 
veterum hunc esse Judzi Philonis affirmant.” Jerome may 
possibly have had this very fragment in his eye; and 
being familiar with the name of only one Philo, may have 
added almost unconsciously the customary epithet Judeus, 
This book is often quoted by early Christian writers ; and 
the estimation in which it was held, is indicated by the 
place assigned it by Eusebius in his account of the canonical 
writings used by Irenzus, in immediate connection with 
the Shepherd of Hermas and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
after the universally accepted books of the New Testament.* 
In the ensuing section of the Fragment, if, with Tregelles, 
for Apocalapse we read apocalypses, which puts the Revela- 
tions of John and Peter on the same line, our first feeling 
would be, to read quas for quam, and extend the objection 
to being read in church to both works equally. But ina 
preceding part of the Fragment the canonical character of 
the Apocalypse of John seems to be acknowledged; and 
the doubts about its apostolic origin and authority which 
acquired force in the third century under the sharp criticism 
of Dionysius of Alexandria, had as yet, if we may judge 
from the language of Tertullian and Irenzeus, hardly begun 
to be felt. On this view we must perhaps puta longer stop 
at Johannis : “there is too an Apocalypse of John ;” and 
then take what follows, reading quam, with exclusive 
reference to Peter. The few fragments of his Apocalypse 
still extant have been collected by Hilgenfeld-+ We learn 
from Sozomen,t that down to his time the Apocalypse of 
Peter was still read in some Palestinian churches on the 
day of Parasceue, when the commemoration of our Lord’s 
Passion was kept. It does not appear, however, to have 
been accepted in the churches generally; which corresponds 
to the language of the Fragment. Hilgenfeld suggests 
doubtfully, whether the passage in Ephesians, v. 14, com- 
mencing 6 Aéyex, may not be taken from this source. 





* Euseb. H. E. v. 8, 26, referred to by Tregelles. 

+ Novum Testamentum extra Canonem receptum. Fascicul. iv. pp. 74— 
78. 
tH. E. vii. 19. 
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The account of the Shepherd of Hermas which follows 
is very interesting, both as indicating the sort of place which 
works not regarded as strictly canonical were allowed to 
occupy by the side of the books of the New Testament, and 
also as revealing to some extent the principle on which the 
canon itself was constructed. The book, it is said, might be 
profitably read, but could not be put forth as a public recog- 
nized authority either among the prophets, whose number 
was filled up, nor among the apostles, who had also done 
their work in reference to the end of all things which was 
approaching. The type and anti-type, the Messianic promise 
and the Messianic fulfilment, had both been brought pro- 
videntially to their completion, and were a standing witness 
of divine truth. Any addition to, or interference with, this 
grand ultimate economy of Scripture, was already beginning 
to be regarded as an approach to the impiety threatened 
with the awful plagues which are described in the concluding 
verses of the Apocalypse of John. But these rigid views 
were not attained to all at once. Books of instruction and 
consolation were allowed to enforce, illustrate and apply 
the deeper verities of canonical Scripture. Some of these, 
especially the Shepherd of Hermas, were held by many of 
the early Fathers in an estimation hardly inferior to recog- 
nized Scripture. Irenzeus and Clement of Alexandria quote 
the Shepherd as an authority and as 4 ypag), and Origen 
speaks of it as “Scriptura, ut puto divinitus inspirata.” It 
is curious, too, that some of the oldest MSS. contain books 
of this description, like New Testament Apocrypha, appended 
to the canonical books. Thus the Codex Alexandrinus has 
the two Epistles of Clement of Rome, and the Sinaiticus, 
the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas. 

The omission of the Epistle of James and the two of 
Peter from this early canon, should not pass unnoticed. As 
it is confessedly imperfect at both ends, the thought suggests 
itself whether they may not have been contained in the 
portion which has perished. But this is very improbable : 
though the last words are wanting, we have evidently drawn 
very near the conclusion of the whole piece. It is in the 
highest degree unlikely, that after the denunciation of 
Gnostic heresies with which the Fragment now terminates, 
and which clearly indicates the conservative feeling in 
which it originated, the writer would have made a further 
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enumeration of books admissible into the canon. We may 
conclude, therefore, that in that part of the Church whose 
opinions are represented in this canon, neither the Epistle 
of James nor the two of Peter were yet accepted. 

A thorough investigation of the origin of the canon, 
though it may seem at first to unsettle some views which 
have been too implicitly acquiesced in, is indispensable to 
clear the history of Christianity from some unwarrantable 
assumptions, and to place its spiritual nature and operation 
in their true light. The canon (and we do not allege this 
as an accusation, for its formation was inevitable and a 
result of providential arrangement) was essentially a work 
of the Church, thrown up by it as a rampart of self-defence 
amidst the disorganizing and destructive agencies by which 
it was assailed, and under which, had they not been thus 
counteracted, it must have perished. But the immortal 
spirit found a refuge in the literal ark that was so prepared 
for its reception. Still the effect has been to lead to a too 
frequent identification of the spirit with its historical wit- 
ness and vehicle. Christianity is neither a code of outward 
discipline nor a system of intellectual belief; it cannot be 
shut up either in a Church or in a Book. It is a higher life 
brought into the world by the wonderful personality of its 
Founder, and destined in its pure, uncorrupted influence to 
draw men, by the sympathy which it kindles in earnest and 
devoted minds, into a holy brotherhood and united family 
of God. Scripture is the record of its origin and earliest 
effect ; and a precious legacy it is to our race. There can 
be no rational doubt that it conveys to us a true impression 
of the belief and aim and feeling—the awakened spiritual 
life—of the apostolic age ; and the more so, that from its 
multifarious contents it exhibits that life on different sides 
and through various media, and sets before us in all vivid- 
ness the development into divers forms of thought of the 
primitive germ of life cast on the soil of humanity by the 
quickening words of Christ. Though they were not critics, 
there is every evidence that the framers of the canon 
executed their task with simplicity and in good faith, under 
a strong sense of religious responsibility. It would be a 
vast improvement in the religious tendencies of our time, if, 
instead of raising hopeless questions about the date and 
authorship of particular books, for the complete solution of 
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which the materials no longer exist, and where the canon 
can only give us its witness without its reasons, we would be 
content to take the New Testament as, what it really is, a 
living expression of the faith and life of the apostolic age, 
and strive to throw ourselves back into hearty sympathy 
with the spirit which it breathes—with the love and holiness 
and self-denying efforts for human weal of which it presents 
so bright and animating a picture ; and when our souls are 
wearied and athirst with the fever of this world’s sins and 
sorrows and cares, to go back in all simplicity to the words 
of the blessed Jesus, and drink from his lips of those living 
waters, of which he who drinketh shall never thirst again. 


J. J. T. 





IV.—THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. 


The Subjection of Women. By John Stuart Mill. London: 
Longmans. 1869. 


THE Taj-mahal has often been described as the fairest 
monument in the world of a husband’s love for his departed 
wife. Colonel Sleeman tells us of a lady who, after visiting 
it, wished that she might die, if only somebody would build 
her such a tomb. We have always imagined that this 
Eastern trophy of affection had an English counterpart, 
built of better things than bronze and marble ; and that, in 
the unwearied advocacy of the claims of women by one of 
the greatest thinkers of our time, we beheld the worthiest 
monument of a noble conjugal friendship, the continuation 
by the survivor of the work of the beloved companion long 
withdrawn from earth. That such sacred feelings have 
blended with Mr. Mill’s steady enthusiasm we still believe ; 
but from the opening sentence of the present book we learn 
that the adoption of his task took place yet earlier than we 
had supposed. His present opinion, he says, was formed 
“from the very earliest period when I had formed any 
opinions at all on social and political matters ;” and instead 
of being weakened or modified, it has constantly grown 
—— by the progress of reflection and the experience of 
ife. 
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This “opinion,” bravely stated in the next phrase, and 
calmly argued out in a long consecutive chain of reasoning 
throughout the book, is one which will startle many even 
of those who have given Mr. Mill credit for accumulating 
the very worst heresies hitherto known, moral, religious 
and political, in his single person. “We always knew he 
was a dangerous free-thinker” (we hear them say), “but truly 
this new doctrine out-herods Herod. Where are we drifting, 
when such subversive ideas can be unblushingly enunciated 
by a man of reputation?” Truly, in all seriousness, we 
believe we are drifting a great way from the old moorings. 
Churches and systems of representation have been under- 
going revolutions, and now the change threatens to come 
not only to our doors, but within them, and into the inmost 
recesses of our domestic life. 

In one of the delicious old German stories collected by 
the brothers Grimm, there is a tale, called Frederick and 
Catherine, wherein the heroine, being desired by her husband 
to lock the door of their house when they are setting out 
on a journey, thinks she does a great deal better by taking 
the door off its hinges and carrying it on her back. Having 
also to carry some nuts and some vinegar, she ingeniously 
fastens them to the door, by way of alleviation; and staggers 
under her load, till, overpowered with fatigue, she stops to 
think how she can lighten it. “It must be the vinegar,” 
says the poor fool ; and straightway pours her vinegar away, 
drop by drop. But the door remains as heavy as ever. 
“Then it can only be the nuts,” she cries ; and so she lets 
them fall one by one on the road. Still her burden is un- 
bearable. “Perhaps, after all, who knows but it may be 
the door?” So the door is thrown down, and the trouble 
removed. Very much in this way it would seem that 
women and their friends, for some years back, have been 
pondering what it could possibly be which weighed so 
heavily on them and made them such poor creatures. One 
detail after another has been canvassed,—the law which 
enabled husbands to beat their wives, the law which forbade 
women to testify against their husbands, the divorce laws, 
the common law regarding the property of married women, 
the obstructions to education and to entering professions, 
the refusal of the municipal and political franchise. “It 
must be the vinegar!” “It must be the nuts!” The vinegar 
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has been a good deal of it poured away, and the nuts seem 
in process of scattering. But the weight is not lifted yet. 
And now comes Mr. Stuart Mill, saying composedly, “ My 
dear, it is the door which causes your suffering ; get rid of 
that, and all will be well.” 

“The principle which regulates the existing social relations 
between the two sexes—the legul subordination of one sex to the 
other—is wrong in itself, and now one of the chief hindrances of 
human improvement. It ought to be replaced by a system of per- 
fect equality, admitting no power or privilege on the one side, nor 
disability on the other.”’* 


Such is the thesis of Mr. Mill’s book ; a tolerably daring 
one, we think it will on all hands be admitted to be. So 
daring, that before we have time to consider how he will 
defend it, we are inclined to think, How he will be abused 
for this! What an avalanche of sarcasms and rebukes and 
jokes will be flung at him as he stands to be pilloried by 
those “sworn tormentors” of women and their knights, the 
Saturday Review and the Pall Mall Gazette! Think of 
“Paterfamilias” in the Times! Think of the probable 
Blackwood and possible Quarterly! Think of the High- 
church sermons on the marriage vow of obedience! Think 
of the Low-church lectures on texts culled at pleasure from 
Solomon who had a thousand wives, and from Paul who 
had none! Think—but we really can only think of Mr. 
Mill as of that African uation described by Herodotus, who 
went to war with the south wind, and the wind blew and 
covered them with the sand of the desert. The philosopher 
has gone forth to encounter the fierce simoom of prejudice, 
and if he be not blown upon with a vengeance, it will be a 
miracle indeed. 

Having thrown down his gauntlet, our knight proceeds 
to ride round the course ; and it must be confessed that he 
makes a tolerably clear sweep of it. In the present paper 
we shall try to follow him so as to do him the best justice 
in our power, namely, to give him not our praises, but a 
fair sketch of his argument, in as far as such close calm logic, 
such well-linked arguments, and sledge-hammer periods, 
are capable of being condensed or described by weaker hands. 
It is very generous of Mr. Mill to admit the mental equality 
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of women; but it would have done our souls good to have 
seen a woman’s name on the title-page of such a book, or 
even to know any woman who was thoroughly capable of 
reviewing it. But then, per contra, how many men can 
write like Mr. Mill ? 

It is not without knowing what sort of dragons he has 
to contend against, that our author has set out on his 
arduous expedition. Logic, he thinks, is all on his own side, 
but Feeling is all, or nearly all, against him, and to attack 
Feeling with the weapons of Logic is extremely like cutting 
a fog with a hatchet. You may slash and hew right and 
left, and only wish for more resistance, if it were but of a 
man of straw to be knocked down. But when you drop 
your axe, the fog will be there quite undisturbed, and close 
round you, blinding your eyes and choking your lungs 
precisely as before. Nay, somehow, people cling to their 
prejudices with peculiar fondness when they are threatened 
with being exploded by reason. We are persuaded that the 
Baal-worshipers had quite a “ Revival” after that scene in 
which Elijah confuted them in so aggravating a manner. 
Is not this a deep bit of that science for which some scholar 
should find us the proper name, but which we shall beg 
leave for the moment to call human-nature-ology ? 

“So long as an opinion is strongly rooted in the feelings, it 
gains rather than loses in stability by having a preponderating 
weight of argument against it. For, if it were accepted as the 
result of argument, the refutation of the argument might shake 
the solidity of the conviction ; but when it rests solely on feeling, 
the worse it fares in argumentative contest, the more persuaded 
its adherents are, that their feelings must have some deeper ground 
which the arguments do not reach.” 


In truth, it is not only natural, but in a certain sense 
right, for people to hesitate to surrender long-received opi- 
nions at the first summons. The understandings of the 
majority would need, as Mr. Mill himself says, to be much 
better cultivated, before they can be asked to place such 
reliance on their own power of estimating arguments as to 
give up practical principles in which they have been born 
and bred, at the first attack which they are not capable of 
logically resisting. There are fools at both ends of the 
scales of credulity ; and the fool who too soon changes his 
opinion upon the graver matters of life, is a more dangerous 
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fool than he who doggedly sticks to what he has been 
taught, after reasonable confutation. The Philistine is a 
better, or at least a safer citizen of the commonwealth, 
than the unstable politician who lurches from side to side 
with every roll of the ship of state, and makes it well nigh 
impossible to trim the craft with such shifting ballast. But 
the reliance on customary opinion, when confuted by argu- 
ment, ought to have its limit; and that limit ought to be 
reached soon when it can be shewn that the customary 
opinion has obviously arisen from any false and perverted 
sources—i.e. when there is proof that it is not natural sen- 
timent, or (if Mr. Mill would grant us the word) intuition, 
but prejudice pur et simple. Custom may be either a 
venerable old gentleman deserving of all attention, or a 
disreputable old villain, to be dealt with on the principles 
of the Habitual Criminals Bill, and judged guilty till he 
prove his innocence. Mr. Mill consents to let his success 
hinge on the preliminary proof that the customary opinion 
which he opposes (namely, that of the rightful subordination 
of women to men), is the natural result of causes notoriously 
at work for ages, warping the consciences of men in the 
direction of their passions. In a word, he answers those 
who maintain that trees are most properly developed when 
their branches are all on one side, by shewing them the 
quarter whence a sea-blast constantly blows on them and 
forces them to grow awry. 

It is of course not very difficult to shew how long it is in 
any community before the strong begin to feel that the weak 
have any rights as against them. Greece and Rome called 
themselves free, and lauded Liberty in every note of poetry, 
while the great majority of men were miserable slaves who 
might be killed and tortured with absolute impunity. To 
this day, few nations—nay, not even all professed moral 
philosophers—recognize that brutes have claims to mercy 
at ourhands. “Non é Cristiano,” settles all appeals for pity 
towards horses and dogs throughout Italy and the Levant ; 
and more than one English divine has laid down the prin- 
ciple, that we are called on to refrain from uselessly tortur- 
ing them, not for their sakes, but our own. Despotisms 
of all kinds justify themselves always to the despot ; and 
multitudes even of those who are degraded by enduring it, 
hug the yoke. But no tyranny of king over subject, master 
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over slave, has ever had so many roots of vitality as the rule 
over women by men. “It comes home to the person and 
hearth of every male head of a family, and of every one who 
looks forward to being so. The clodhopper exercises, or is 
to exercise, his share of the power equally with the highest 
nobleman. And the case is that in which the desire of 
power is strongest ; for every one desires power most over 
those who are nearest to him, and in whom any independ- 
ence of his authority is oftenest likely to interfere with his 
individual preferences.”* Other tyrannies are got rid of by 
the combination of the sufferers; but in the case of women, 
such combination is impossible, and moreover “each indi- 
vidual of the subject class is in a chronic state of bribery and 
intimidation combined.” Do people say it is “natural” that 
males should rule females? The law of force always seems 
the most natural of all things ¢o the strong. “Conquering 
races hold it to be nature’s own dictate that the feebler and 
unwarlike races should submit to the braver and manlier.” 
“Unnatural” generally means “ uncustomary,” and nothing 
more. 

Again, is it said that women themselves gladly accept 
the domination of the stronger sex? It is answered, that, 
in the first place, multitudes of them do nothing of the kind, 
but protest against it with all their small means of making 
themselves heard ; and, in the second place, as above said, 
they are not only intimidated into silence, but bribed to 
submission. “The masters of women want more than simple 
obedience,” and the whole education afforded to women 
tends to check independence and nourish submission. 


“If it had been made the object of the life of every young 
plebeian to find personal favour in the eyes of some patrician, if 
domestication with him and a share of his affections had been 
held out as the prize to which he should aspire, and if when the 
prize had been obtained he had been shut out by a wall of brass 
from all interests not centering in him,—would not plebeians 
and patricians have been as broadly distinguished at this day as 
men and women are, and would not all but a thinker here and 
there have believed the distinction to be an unalterable fact of 
human nature ?” 


These and similar considerations prove, as Mr. Mill 
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believes, that the supposed consciousness of the rightful 
subordination of one sex to the other, is the result of long- 
maintained and universal conquest constantly witnessed, 
and therefore confounded with a law of nature. A Chinese, 
in like manner, we suppose, might decide that compressed 
feet were a natural type of refined womanhood, and that it 
was an indefeasible instinct of the “eternal fitness of things” 
which makes Chinese mothers cram their babies’ toes into 
iron shoes. 

Whatever may be thought of the final conclusions of our 
author, it will hardly be denied that in these opening pages 
he has placed the origin of female subjection in a new 
light ; and maintained not unsuccessfully his challenge to 
prove the common belief in its justice to rest on very ignoble 

ounds. Whether there be other arguments in its favour 
beside those of such popular feeling, he examines in detail 
as he proceeds. 

The laws which determine the influence of circumstance 
on character, ought to form a very important branch of 
psychology, and not till some attempt has been made at 
ascertaining them, is there room for anybody to dogmatize 
about what are, or are not, the natural differences between 
men and women. M. Victor Hugo, by way of illustrating 
the horrors of aristocracy, has recently described in a slightly 
apocryphal manner how children used to be distorted in 
their growth to make agreeable toys for the “nobility, clergy 
and gentry” of former times. In China, he assures us, they 
used to be put in porcelain jars, expressly made to order; so 
that a mandarin had nothing to do but to sketch the ins and 
outs which his fancy suggested as a variety of the received 
undulations of the human form, and in the course of a few 
years he received a man precisely of the required shape and 
size. We have of course no doubt of the absolute truth of 
these wonderful anecdotes. But inasmuch as the children 
experimented upon by those sculptors of humanity dis- 
covered by M. Hugo could not fairly be described “ natural,” 
neither can the characters and abilities of creatures manipu- 
lated as women are, fairly come under that designation. Even 
if we were to confine ourselves to the training of a single girl, 
and treat her as an isolated being, there would be much in 
her physical and moral treatment to remind us of the Porce- 
lain Jar system of education. She may freely grow, and even 
VOL. VI. 2c 
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swell to abnormal proportions in the regions of the heart ; 
but the head has but a small chance of expansion, and the 
whole base is weak and ricketty in the extreme. Nothing 
can be more misleading, however, than to think of the train- 
ing of human creatures or of animals as if it reached only 
the individuals immediately subjected to it. We recognize 
familiarly how the offspring of a trained dog, or of a cat 
taught to be peculiarly trustful, inherit the parents’ qualities; 
and it is absurd to suppose that the same thing does not take 
place in the human race in the vast though obscure field of 
our instinctive tendencies and antipathies, facilities and dis- 
abilities. Mr. Darwin describes how rabbits when tamed 
gradually go on through generations increasing in general 
bulk as they are well fed, but growing more stupid and 
having proportionally smaller and smaller brains as there 
is no need for them to exert even the small intelligence of 
rabbinical existence in the construction of holes and the 
escape from weasels. Finally it comes to pass that the 
daughter of a hundred (not exactly high-born, but) hutch- 
born rabbits is twice as heavy as her ancestress was when 
“wild in woods that noble savage ran;” but her brain actually 
weighs several ounces less. Whether Mr. Darwin intended 
it, we dare not surmise, but did he not in these interesting 
observations furnish us with a very parable in the manner 
of AUsop concerning the development of women in an arti- 
ficial and hutch-like state of existence? “Oh, but,” it will 
be said, “inherited qualities must run in both male and 
female lines alike. The male offspring and the female will 
share them equally.” I reply, that of course they, will, if 
both are kept all their lives in the hutch. But if all the young 
male rabbits are taken out as soon as they are weaned, and 
permitted to get their own living among the gorse and 
the turnips, while the young females are kept close in the 
“sacred shelter of the home,” and supplied with unsought- 
for cabbage-leaves, the result will certainly be manifest in 
that day when they are both brought up for philosophic 
examination, roast or boiled, as the case may be The brother 
bred in the open air will have a “game flavour,” while the 
sister will resemble her forbears, so bitterly satirized by 
Boileau (the Saturday Reviewer of the Siécle Louis XIV.), 

“Qui, dés leur tendre enfance élevés dans Paris, 
Sentait encore le chou dont ils furent nourris.” 
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Mr. Mill does not touch on this part of the subject, but 
presses on to urge that we are yet wholly in the dark as to 
what women could, or could not, do were freedom given to 
them, and that 

“There are no means of finding what either one person or 
many can do but by trying; and no means by which any one 
else can discover for women what it is for their happiness to do 
or leave undone. One thing we may be certain of—that what 
is contrary to woman’s nature to do, they never will be made to 
do by simply giving their natures free play. The anxiety of 
mankind to interfere on behalf of nature, for fear lest nature 
should not succeed in effecting its purpose, is an altogether unne- 
cessary solicitude. What women by nature cannot do, it is quite 
superfluous to forbid them from doing. What they can do, but 
not so well as the men who are their competitors, competition 
suffices to exclude them from, since nobody asks for protective 
duties and bounties in favour of women ; it is only asked that the 
present bounties and protective duties in favour of men should 
be recalled.” * 


The double absurdity of the case comes out when we con- 
sider that women are at once supposed to be so exclusively 
and passionately desirous of being wives and mothers, that 
they are all sensible of being complete failures in life when 
they do not become so; and that a sour and embittered, or 
at best mournful and resigned, aspect is the appropriate ex- 
pression for an old maid ; while all the time, if other voca- 
tions besides matrimony be thrown open to them, there is 
imminent danger to the community of a general rush of 
women away from the hitherto all-inviting bowers of con- 
nubial felicity, into offices and chambers, consulting-rooms 
and hospitals. Instead of seven women taking hold of the 
skirts of one man, it is dreaded that seven men will‘ then 
endeavour to seize the (much abbreviated) skirts of one 
woman; and Mr. Greg’s somewhat impertinent question, 
“Why are Women Redundant ?” will be answered by a brisk 
denial of his major proposition, and a cheerful chorus of 
feminine voices, 


“ We've got our work to do!” 
Perhaps, in sober earnest, it would be extremely well for 
both husbands and wives if women were generally allowed 
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the option of some other course of life beside matrimony, 
and did not always stand in the market-place idle till 
some man hired them. If Mr. B., who fondly believes he 
is chosen exclusively for his own irresistible attractions, 
were to know all the motives of weariness of an aimless 
life, fear of solitary age, narrowness of circumstances, and 
hopelessness of finding remunerative employment, which 
combine to turn the balance against dislike of his person 
and contempt for his vanity, he would probably think that, 
after all, it would have been better for both parties had 
Miss A. had some other choice beside Hobson’s open to 
her as a career. Of course the simple and obvious fact 
is, that, as marriage is undoubtedly the Creator’s plan for 
his creatures, so it is presumably the form of life most 
conducive to happiness for the majority of them. Nor can 
there ever be any change in this broad principle, unless 
in the case of human legislation adding such arbitrary con- 
ditions to the natural bond of mutual faith and love as shall 
make it intolerably irksome to either sex, and outbalance 
the felicity God meant to attach to it. Let marriage be as 
simple as possible, and as little clogged with onerous and 
irrelevant conditions, and the greater number of men and 
women will always prefer it either to celibacy or to those 
temporary unions which claim to be still more natural, but 
are in truth much less so,—seeing that all human love (as 
distinguished from brute passion) spontaneously desires to 
eternize its union with the one beloved, and the vow of 
mutual and perpetual fidelity alone fulfils this sacred in- 
stinct. On the other hand, if anything could have been 
ingeniously devised to deter one sex from the natural desire 
of marriage, it would be the conditions arbitrarily attached 
to it by man-made laws all over the world. Every man 
in effect says to the woman whom he invites to wed him, 
not, 
“Oh come with me and be my love,” 
but— 
“Oh come with me and be my slave.” 


“T will treat you with the utmost kindness and considera- 
tion, but still that will be our real legal relation, which I 
can enforce at any time if I please.” It is not very won- 
derful that some women decline the tempting invitation ; 
or that many men, who know what it signifies, think it 
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highly desirable to shut every door behind those women 
who might be induced to back out of such engagements into 
other modes of life. 

Mr. Mill thinks that the fact is, that the men who oppose 
the opening of professions to women are not afraid lest 
women should be unwilling to marry, but “lest they should 
insist that marriage should be on equal conditions ; lest all 
women of spirit and capacity should prefer doing almost 
anything else rather than marry, when marrying is giving 
themselves a master, and a master too of all their earthly pos- 
sessions.” He proceeds further to point out that, according 
to such policy, all that has been done towards giving women 
education has been a mistake. With all deference we would 
submit, however, that this accusation of far-sighted policy 
can at most apply but to afew men. The truth to us seems 
rather to be, that all men whose natures are either egotistic 
or despotic,—all men who desire to absorb their wives’ whole 
interests to themselves,—all, in short, who are not capable 
of rising to a very pure and noble love, which shall combine 
the mutuality of friendship with the tenderness of conjugal 
passion,—instinctively and without any reflection at all, dis- 
like everything in a woman which has a tendency to give 
her a standpoint outside of themselves, a power of being 
happy and self-sufficing through her own gifts and pursuits. 
The more obvious is the gift, the more honourable and bril- 
liant the career opened to a woman, the more distasteful it 
is to a man of the character we have described. Why is it 
that actresses, singers and ballet-dancers, are the exception- 
ally favoured and remunerated of all female artists, and alone 
make brilliant marriages? Is it not obvious that it is 
because their arts are all mere appeals to men’s personal 
admiration, and thus gratifications of their vanity instead 
of mortifications of it? Men of superior class and fortune 
by dozens bestow their wealth and their coronets on women 
who have violated every article in the code of bienséances of 
their order, as well as the natural laws of personal dignity. 
Sut which of them desires to be the husband of the most 
modest and amiable of female painters, novelists and sculp- 
tors? Running over in our memory the brilliant list for the 
last hundred years of good and gifted women, from the days 
of Madame de Staél and Angelina Kauffman and Mrs. 
Hemans, to those of our own day, we do not remember one 
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whose romances, or pictures, or poems, have proved such an 
attraction as would have been the art of standing on the 
tips of her toes and swinging her legs at right angles; not 
one who has married a single degree above the station of 
her birth; and a remarkably large number who, having 
married in their own or a lower rank, have been treated 
with peculiar cruelty by their husbands. Not even such 
absolutely feminine gifts as those of poor L. E. L, Mrs. 
Norton, Mrs. Hemans and Mrs. Jamieson, saved them from 
extremest misery in marriage. In the present generation the 
greatest female painter of France and sculpturess of America 
are allowed to pursue their vocations “in maiden meditations 
fancy free.” We do not hear of them being pursued (even 
with all the wealth their gifts command, and all the charm 
of their characters) by such adoring swains as follow a Patti 
or even a Schneider with proposals of marriage. Thus we 
need to go deeper than Mr. Mill has done to get at the root 
of the matter. There is a notion more profoundly planted 
in the minds of the common sort of men than even that of 
their rightful despotism over women. It is the notion (too 
readily accepted by many women also) that a perfect mar- 
riage does not mean a marriage wherein two persons are 
each the first in the world to one another; but a marriage 
wherein the woman is absorbed in the man, and the man is 
absorbed in—himself. 

In his second chapter, Mr. Mill traces historically the 
condition of married women up to the present day, and dis- 
cusses the existing law of England on the subject. 

“Because the various enormities of earlier times have fallen 
into disuse, men suppose that all is now as it should be in regard 
to the marriage contract, and we are continually told that civili- 
zation and Christianity have restored to the woman her just rights. 
Meanwhile the wife is the actual bond-servant of her husband ; 
not less so, as far as legal obligation goes, than slaves commonly 
so called.” 

He has (till Mr. Lefevre and Mr. Gurney’s Bill become 
law) the absolute right over her property and earnings, 
unless she happen to be protected by a settlement. He has 
a right over her person which even a slave who loathed her 
master for his vices and his cruelty might resist, but which 
a wife cannot resist. And, lastly, he has a right over her 
children. 
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“They are by law his children. He alone has any legal rights 
over them. Not one act can she do towards them except by 
delegation from him. Even after he is dead she is not their 
legal guardian, unless he by will has made her so.” (Mr. Mill 
might have added, that even when the husband does constitute 
his widow sole guardian of their children, she cannot again by 
testament appoint her successor.) “This is her legal state. And 
from this she has no means of withdrawing herself. Ifshe leave 
her husband, she can take nothing with her, neither her children 
nor anything which is rightfully her own. If he choose, he can 
compel her to return by law or by physical force. It is only 
legal separation by a decree of a court of justice, which entitles 
her to live apart,.... and this is even yet only given in cases 
of the extreme of cruelty or wrong.” 


Nor is the case one of temporary suffering only. The lot 
once cast, a wife's misery, if she have a bad husband, is all 
but irremediable. Other servants choose their masters many 
times, and change them when ill-treated; but “a woman to 
whom is denied any lot in life but that of being the body- 
servant of a despot,” is refused (unless he add adultery to 
his cruelty) all release from him. This is in the strictest 
sense to be not a servant, but a slave. 

Of course, when we think of the vast majority of kind and 
affectionate husbands there are in the world, of the number 
of households in which perfect equality prevails, and of the 
not inconsiderable proportion in which exists that highly 
undesirable state of things where the wife rules and the 
man is hen-pecked, all these strong statements of Mr. Mill 
seem misplaced and even preposterous. Not a few readers 
will feel indignant at them. But, as he goes on to say, we 
are not talking of what use men make of their power when 
they are good, but what use the law allows them to make 
when they are bad. “Because men in general do not inflict, 
nor women suffer, all the misery which could be inflicted 
and suffered if the full power of tyranny with which the 
man is legally invested were acted on,” it only proves that 
human nature is better than the law. “Not a word can be 
said for despotism in the family which cannot be said for 
political despotism.” Nobody doubts that slaves may love 
their masters, and that much happiness may be enjoyed 
under the absolute rule of a kindly-disposed tyrant. But 
marriage is meant not for good men only, but for bad ; nor 
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does the law take the slightest precaution to ascertain the 
character of the person to whom it delegates a power no 
longer to be found elsewhere in the civilized world. 

But in the midst of these arguments, we are always pulled 
up by the question, put with the conviction of its unan- 
swerable force, “ How is the family to exist without a head? 
When the will of husband and wife differ, how is the case 
' to be decided if there be not an acknowledged master?” 

May we for a moment quit the guidance of Mr. Mill, and 
treat this question from our own point of view ? 
Many matrimonial principles are very mysterious to the 
celibate mind, but none of them more puzzling than this: 
What is the force of this commonplace about the necessity 
of a ruler in a house where two people happen to live as 
man and wife? We are poor outsiders, but we have always 
fondly believed that “wedded love” was a sort of glorified 
friendship. We read in our Prayer Pooks with awe, if not 
with envy, of “Holy” Matrimony, and of all the pretty things 
which M. and N. promise to do and be to one another. Judg- 
ing from the mere old-bachelor or old-maid point of view, we 
should at least have taken it for granted that the aforesaid 
M. and N. would find it at least as easy to “live in unity 
and godly love” as Mr. A. and his sister Miss B., or the 
two sisters C., or the two friends D. and E,, or the two heads 
of that flourishing firm, Messrs. F. and G. None of these 
good people, male or female, are in the habit of calling on 
Jupiter to get their wheels out of the mud when they 
happen to stick in it. The law settles none of their terms 
of agreement ; but somehow they manage to rub on, and 
their houses do not tumble down in the apocalyptic manner 
threatened to married couples in consequence of being divided 
against themselves. Nothing is more common in such cases 
than for the partnership to be complicated by the joint 
charge of children. But even then, we do not hear of those 
fearful wars and disasters always prophesied in similar cases 
for married people unless the husband be invested with 
abSolute authority. Can the truth be—we tremble to write 
it, but we must expose the depth of our difficulty—can it 
be that, after all, marriage is not so very—well, not such 
entirely and perfectly delightful a yoke as we have been 
always informed? A most amiable dog of our acquaint- 
ance, who never growls at anybody when at large, is apt to 
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grow savage and bite viciously all round when any one 
holds him by the tail. We do not mean anything, of course, 
by alluding to this fact of natural history; but still, if 
marriage does make such very exceptionally dear friends, 
how is it that married couples need, more than any other 
friends and partners, to be kept from fighting, by always 
supplementing Ponto’s superior strength by the “legal in- 
tervention” of the gamekeeper’s whip over Fan’s shoulders? 

Mr. Mill suggests various plans of “limited liability part- 
nership” for husbands and wives, the most obvious of course 
being that the man should regulate the out-door concerns 
of the firm, and the woman those of the house. Such 
arrangements might easily be agreed on before marriage, 
and be only rescinded with the consent of both parties 
afterwards. But now that a woman has no independent 
“sphere,” not even her larder or linen-closet, into which 
her spouse may not poke his nose, what can be expected 
of her but to retaliate by meddling in her husband’s depart- 
ments? We are all sick of being told on every occasion 
that “we must draw a line somewhere.” But if people 
would only draw a line leaving wives some small field for 
their independent wills, we should see fewer specimens of 
that distressing animal, the Grey Mare. Schiller warns 
wisely — 

Vor dem Sclaven wenn er die kette bricht 
Vor dem freien Menschen, erzittert nicht ! 

The rightful (and ample) share of work for a wife, as Mr. 
Mill earnestly sets forth, is the care of the children and the 
household. She ought not, save in most exceptional cases, 
to have further labour. But though this task is commonly 
enough left to her, she is in discharging it at every moment 
liable to authoritative interference. If the husband have a 
crotchet about baby’s pinafores, the wife has no right to say, 
“Mind your own affairs!” A wiseacre we have heard of 
(a wealthy gentleman), ordained that his children till two 
years old should wear no clothes whatever, and should sleep 
at night, like so many chrysalises, in boxes filled with Bran. 
The poor wife remonstrated in vain, as her infants pined 
and shivered out of the bran into their graves. The sublime 
law of England left the question of their little shirts to be 
decided beyond appeal by the sage to whom they exclu- 
sively belonged. 
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Our diminishing space warns us to pass more rapidly 
over the latest chapters of Mr. Mill’s book. They are de- 
voted to arguments touching the admission of women to the 
franchise, and to every profession in which their abilities 
may enable them to obtain entrance, and also to the consi- 
deration of the oft-repeated assertions of the intellectual 
inferiority and moral superiority of women. As to the latter 
point, Mr. Mill is somewhat indignant at the men who at 
the same time tell women that they are much better than 
themselves ; and then, as if it were a proper sequitur, that 
they ought to be in subjection to them. “It is the only 
case,” says Mr. Mill, “in which it is supposed fitting that 
the better should obey the worse.” He does not think that 
women are morally superior to men, and considers the at- 
tribution to them of such goodness a compliment of a very 
doubtful character. For our own parts, we are inclined to 
think that in this matter Mr. Lecky’s admirable sketch of 
women’s character, at the close of his splendid History of 
European Morals, is very near the truth. Certainly in the 
peculiarly Christian virtues of self-sacrifice, purity, patience, 
mercy and piety, the majority of women are superior to the 
majority of men. Even where the servile vices engendered 
by their condition have eaten into their souls, when the 
woman whose feeble voice is constantly drowned by mascu- 
line bluster takes to deception instead of honest, above-board 
argument, and when the woman who cannot give her child 
the things she knows it needs, has recourse to mean arts of 
wheedling or concealment to obtain them,—even then the sin 
is rather one of circumstance than of nature. The sponta- 
neous cruelty of the school-boy, the wholly selfish passion 
and sensuality of the man, are things most rare in a girl or 
woman. Even in courage of the moral sort, in trying with 
all her little power to “deliver him that is oppressed from 
the hand of the adversary,” a woman is commonly much 
more willing to act the Quixote, and put herself out of her 
way and into trouble, than the supposed more chivalrous 
sexs Such principles of religion and morality as she has 
found, she generally makes an effort to act up to, in some 
sort of way ; and does not (as a great divine once complained 
to us of his masculine scholars) let them all run off like 
water from a duck’s back. 

But however all this may be, the question of women’s 
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comparative moral excellence, and also, we think, their in- 
tellectual capacity, has nothing to do with the argument in 
question. If they are better than men, then it is monstrous 
that the better should obey the worse. If they are worse 
- than men—more cruel, more selfish, more drunken—even 
then, so long as they are admitted to be morally responsible 
beings and are subject to the same criminal laws, there is 
no ethical reason why every woman should have a despotic 
master. The laws punish crime sufficiently without selling 
all the individuals of the criminal classes into perpetual 
slavery. 

Again, for the intellectual equality of women with men, 
we are sorry not to be able to follow Mr. Mill without mis- 
givings. Admitting that no woman has ever created a mas- 
terpiece of literature or art, he argues that the conditions in 
which women have hitherto lived have made such success 
all but impossible to them. We fear that, though of course 
the negative cannot be proved, the presumption is terribly 
strong in its favour. One single really great work of an- 
cient or modern times achieved by a woman, in poetry, in 
history, in sculpture, in painting or in music, only one in 
which creative power had beyond all doubt or question 
built an enduring trophy, and we should cease to hesitate. 
But till that work is done, women cannot “speak with 
their enemies in the gate” with any confidence. It is all 
a matter of conjecture. Yet if the utmost scepticism on this 
point be justified, it is still absolutely irrelevant to the ar- 
gument concerning the political and domestic independence 
of women. It is not as sculptors, painters and musicians 
that men are permitted or wanted to exercise civil rights. 
The Anglo-Saxon and Roman nations have been supposed 
always to be inferior in artistic genius to the Celts and the 
Greeks, but they have not on that account been ruled by 
Celt or Greek. Suppose that, beside our English lack of 
first-rate sculptors or musicians or painters a century or two 
ago, it had happened that both Shakespeare and Milton had 
died in infancy. Then an Italian statesman of the period 
might have written of us that we were a race which had never 
produced a masterpiece of Art. Would he have proceeded 
further, and argued on that slender foundation that Italians 
had a right to rule over England? Of course, if it could be 
equally proved, or even a presumption shewn, that women 
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had not those powers which civil order demands should be 
possessed by all who have a share in it; if they had no 
moral sense, or no comprehension of matters of public or 
private economy, then, indeed, there would be reason in 
bringing up for discussion their intellectual status when- 
ever their claims are being examined. But nobody pretends 
that there exist such disabilities in the sex, or even that 
the average female capacity is beneath that of the lowest 
stratum of male voters to whom the franchise has now 
been accorded. Nay, the curious fact is, that the deficiency 
of women in art and literature is curiously compensated 
for in the field of politics among the very few who have 
had a chance of shewing their power. The proportion of 
great female sovereigns and regents in the ancient and 
modern world, among the score or so of women who have 
ever reigned, is nothing less than a marvellous phenomenon. 
From the half-fabulous Semiramis, the brave Artemisia, and 
the noble Zenobia, down to Maria Theresa and Isabella and 
Elizabeth, it seems almost the rule that Queens should be 
great and wise sovereigns, and the exception when they are 
merely, like Queen Anne, on the average of male royalty. 
Mr. Mill indignantly scouts the dictum concerning these 
sagacious rulers by which masculine vanity has generally 
soothed itself, namely, that when a man is on the throne 
women rule, and vice versa. In the first place, women do 
not generally rule under a king ; and, in the second place, 
it is not the relinquishment, but the practice and highest 
achievement, of good government to select and maintain 
able and upright ministers. In nothing is kingcraft so 
thoroughly manifested. Mr. Mill adds: 

“Tf a Hindoo principality is strongly, vigilantly and econo- 
mically governed, if order is preserved without oppression, if 
cultivation is extending and the people prosperous, in three cases 
out of four that principality is under a woman’s rule. This fact, 
to me an entirely unexpected one, I have collected from a long 
official knowledge of Hindoo governments.” * 

We cannot leave this part of the subject without ex- 
pressing the most emphatic agreement with Mr. Mill's pass- 
ing observations on one of the hitherto unnoticed causes 
which, perhaps more than all others, has kept women’s 
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capacities from due expansion. He says, that one reason 
“why women remain behind men even in the pursuits 
which are common to them and men, is, that very few 
women have time for them. This may seem a paradox, 
but it is an undoubted fact. The time and thoughts of 
almost every woman have to satisfy great previous demands 
on them before she can turn her attention to any chosen 
pursuit. The superintendence of a household, even when 
not laborious, is extremely onerous to the thoughts,” and 
causes constant interruptions of study ; and just as a woman 
rises in wealth and social importance above household cares, 
so she enters a sphere of labours connected with party-giving 
and party-going, visiting and note-writing, even more dis- 
tracting. Many a man who despises women’s intellect, 
would go mad if subjected for a week to the swarm of 
small cares for ever buzzing about his wife’s ears. How 
many masculine works, we marvel, would be suppressed, if 
all the quiet Temple chambers, all the silent libraries and 
unapproachable studies, were shut up, and the authors had 
to scribble in a drawing-room, with children, nurses, notes 
and visitors pouring in and out all the day long? Only a 
woman knows how impossible it is to train even the most 
submissive of servants to refrain from breaking in on the 
hours of abstrusest study, to ask how the lace is to be 
sewn on an evening dress, and whether the cook is to order 
soles, since the mackarel are not fresh. It is an evidence 
of the real intelligent sympathy Mr. Mill has given to female 
affairs that he has “spotted” this evil under the sun, and 
observed, “ If it were possible that all this number of little 
practical interests (which are made great to them) should 
leave women much energy or leisure to devote to art or 
speculation, they must have a greater original active faculty 
than the vast majority of men. A woman is expected to 
have her time at the disposal of everybody. Hardly can 
she give her own business precedence over other people’s 
amusement. Everything a woman does is done at odd 
times.” This is the reason why a resident College for young 
women, such as that projected by Miss Davies and founded 
by the munificence of Madame Bodichon and the devotion 
of Mrs. Manning (the first Lady-Warden), is indispensable, 
if there is ever to be real study for ladies. Not one daughter 
or sister in five thousand can command three hours—two 
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hours—one hour—of unbroken study under her father’s 
roof. 

But, as we have said from the first, the moral or intel- 
lectual capacity or defects of women are matters irrelevant 
to the questions at issue. It is as sensible to classify sex 
politically, as it would be to classify politically men under 
the height for military service. The inferiority of women 
to men, to make the most of it, is the most indefinite and 
variable of all forms of inferiority. Nobody is agreed on 
what it is, save in the general inferiority of physical height, 
strength and size of brain. But many women are taller and 
stronger than thousands of men, and Mr. Mill tells us that 
the largest brain yet weighed belonged to a woman. The 
moral inferiority of women is more often denied than as- 
serted, and the average intellectual inferiority under equal 
conditions seems less certain after each of the Cambridge 
Local Examinations. Yet this (real or supposed) indefinite 
and indescribable inferiority is held to constitute, what no 
other kind or sort of inferiority now constitutes in any civil- 
ized state, namely, a permanent bar to political rights and 
domestic equality, and to open competition in every depart- 
ment of honourable employment. There is mockery in call- 
ing such inference from such a fact an argument. Let us 
imagine some class of male individuals, say coal-heavers 
or iron-puddlers, proved to have never produced a first-rate 
work of art among them—of being more often drunk than 
other men, and of general ignorance of classics and mathe- 
matics. What would be said of the Member who should 
rise in Parliament and gravely propose to exclude them 
from the benefit of the Reform Bill on the above grounds? 
And what should we think, further, if another Senator 
maintained that such inferior beings ought each of them to 
be “subject” for life to some individual belonging to the 
classes who create works of art, and do not often drink and 
swear, and obtain degrees at the University? Not till 
“inferiority” is made equivalent to “serfdom” somewhere 
else than in the case of woman, is there any meaning in 
harping upon it whenever the subjection of women is under 
discussion. 

He who thinks that Mr. Mill’s proposals would lead, if 
adopted, to the ruin of conjugal happiness, ought not to 
close his book without at least noting his observations as 
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to what, in accordance therewith, he thinks marriage ought 
to be. We are, as we confessed long ago, poor outsiders, 
somewhat staggered between ideal matrimonial felicity as 
found in novels (only occasionally in them in these days), 
and certain revelations which come to us through the Divorce 
Court and other channels, as to what may be the domestic 
happiness really enjoyed in England under the present order 
of things. A wise and loving woman, wife of a very worthy 
man, but a thorough disciple of the despotic school, bestowed 
on us two apophthegms as a general guide to the life we 
were then about to enter: “Remember this, my dear: 
Woman proposes, but Man opposes.” “Married women 
appear happy ; single ones are so.” 

In sober seriousness, we can testify that among the multi- 
farious acquaintances of a life-time, the happiest and most 
united marriages we have known have been those where, 
according to the religious opinions of the parties, no “obe- 
dience” was vowed or expected. And the most miserable, 
were those wherein the husband considered it a portion of 
his duty as well as his pleasure to keep his household in 
subjection. 

Let us end this discussion, which, however we may try to 
lighten it by jests, has ever a painful jar in it, by rising to 
the noble “ note” Mr. Mill has struck in conclusion : 


“What marriage may be in the case of two persons between 
whom there exists that best kind of equality, similarity of powers 
and capacities with reciprocal superiority in them, so that each 
can enjoy the luxury of looking up to the other, I will not attempt 
to describe. To those who can conceive it, there is no need. To 
those who cannot, it would appear the dream of an enthusiast. 
But I maintain with the profoundest conviction, that this, and 
this only, is the ideal of marriage, and that all opinions, customs 
and institutions which favour any other notion of it, by whatever 
pretences they may be coloured, are relics of primitive barbarism. 
The moral reformation of mankind will only really commence 
when the most fundamental of the social relations is placed under 
the rule of equal justice, and when human beings learn to culti- 
vate their strongest sympathy with an equal in rights and in 
cultivation.” 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
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V.—HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. 


Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry Crabb 
Robinson, Barrister-at-Law, F.S.A. Selected and edited 
by Thomas Sadler, Ph.D. 3 Vols. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1869. 


THESE three volumes might have been thirty, had editor 
and publisher so pleased. Their materials were—l, brief 
journals up to 1810; 2, full diary from 1811 to 1866, in 35 
closely-written volumes; 3, about 30 volumes of journals 
of tours; 4, reminiscences up to 1843; 5, miscellaneous 
papers ; 6, a large number of letters. 

The only question must be—selection being of necessity 
—whether the charm of an autobiography is retained. We 
know that every genuine life, written by its liver, is inte- 
resting. We think Dr. Sadler has succeeded in this point. 
By attending to the thread of chronology, and by judicious 
adherence to H. C. R.’s own words, we find, by trial on 
others, that the interest keeps up, even to those who know 
little of the characters. 

We might write an essay on Crabb Robinson, or we might 
give specimens of the diary: we cannot do both; we shall 
therefore prefer the specimens. But even here we must do 
what it would much have amused H. C. R. to see described in 
our way. We cannot grapple with Goethe or Wordsworth 
or Charles Lamb, as running through our pages: we must 
content ourselves with characteristics derived from points 
of less importance. Time was when in those suburban 
regions in which the gardens bore linen leaves on rope 
branches, the commonalty used to wash everything. The 
next step of aristocracy was to put out the great wash, 
consisting of sheets, table-cloths, &c. Ladies of this grade 
would say with much complacency, “ We hangs out nothing 
but our smalls.” Now this is just our case ; it would exceed 
our ground to attempt to hang out anything but smalls. 

If any one were to attempt a short description of H. C. R., 
it could only be done effectively in the semi-satirical way. 
You see, Sir! he was a Bury man, who broke away from a 
solicitor’s office, and, having a small independence, went to 
Germany to be a Jena student. And here he clung on to 
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Goethe and Schiller and Schelling and Wieland, and such 
like: and he talked. Talk, Sir! was his line of life: a 
friend warned him at near ninety years of age, “ Robinson, 
you will get on well if you never talk more than two hours 
ata time.” “He is a good fellow, and he talks”—was the 
description given by the waiter, we think, at an hotel. He 
learnt not merely to talk in German, cela va sans dire, but 
to write and to think. Well, Sir! he came home, joined 
himself to the Times newspaper, represented it at Altona 
and at Corunna, wrote editorial articles, and finally was 
called to the bar. He was very successful, and in a few 
years made what he called a competency. In the mean- 
while he picked up Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Charles 
Lamb, Rogers, &c. &c. &c., and dipped his German in the 
Lake. He was very thick with all these men, who loved 
and honoured him, as did his German acquaintance,—a sure 
proof that he was good: their mere toleration proved that 
he had good literature. When all his great cronies were 
dead, he lived on more than twenty years to talk about 
them, and to be an isthmus of communication between two 
different ages. Useful enough he was in this way; but he 
left such a heap of diary and memoranda as defies all pub- 
lication. It is given to a certain extent in these volumes ; 
but the whole is to be arranged and deposited somewhere— 
perhaps at University Hall And so in time to come lite- 
rary lacune may be filled up out of the “Crabb Robinson 
Papers.” Having gained a good fortune by the death of 
his brother, he made his house the rendezvous of a select 
society of friends, which was not enlarged by fashion, or 
caprice, or the demands of convention: it grew by natural 
assimilation, and in various cases the sons of those who 
had passed away took their fathers’ places. I shall not be 
of any use, prophesied the young man; I have not been 
of any use, said the old man: Wait awhile, says posterity. 
Putting aside all the good which springs out of genial con- 
verse and liberal aid to good institutions—and, under the 
rose, to good men—the collector of a vast mass of literary 
history is one who bids more fair for posthumous utility 
than the arranger and selector of a finished work. He may 
be content with the humble name of a collector, most of 
whose labours live only in the dust of one library ; but 
the day may come, and in many cases must come, when 
VOL. VI. | 
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the very trivial facts—so now accounted—turn out the 
explanations of a puzzle or the clenches of a proof. 

We shall not attempt to put plan into a mighty maze, 
but shall pick a leaf or a flower here and there, keeping the 
only guide we have, chronology. 

H. C. R, born at Bury, May 13, 1775 ; died February 5, 
1867, within a hundred days of 92 complete. Aye! but 
surely some of the fag-end was mere animal life? No such 
thing. He died on Tuesday, and up to noon on Saturday 
was quite himself, as ready at an anecdote as ever. A slight 
appearance of lethargy came on ; and the friend who was 
with him desired that the medical attendant should be 
called. 

His father was a tanner, and both his father and mother 
were so good-looking, that they were toasted in Bury on 
their wedding-day as “the handsome couple.” His first 
instructor (1781) was old Blomfield, the grandfather of the 
Bishop. His first classical instructor was his uncle by mar- 
riage, the Rev. J. L. Fenner, of whose instructions he gives 
a disparaging account. But much more is given in the 
Appendix by a schoolfellow of H. C. R., as he calls himself, 
forgetting to mention that their times of pupilage differ by 
thirty years. Mr. De Morgan was.a pupil of Mr. Fenner, 
after the latter had subsided from a boarding-school at 
Devizes to a day-school in another part of the country; and 
the younger pupil has confirmed the low estimate enter- 
tained by the elder. H.C. R. was hard to persuade that 
the two Fenners were one: so Mr. De Morgan said, “ He 
called his wife Utie.”” “That was her name,” said H. C. R. 

He remembers the appearance of Cowper's “John Gilpin” 
and learning it by heart. This is set down at 1786, which 
is about the right time. But there is a gentleman alive who 
remembers his mother telling him the story before Cowper's 
tale was published ; and the name was Gilpin and the resi- 
dence Cheapside. 

1790-95, he was articled to a solicitor. In 1797 he 
got about £100 a year by the death of his uncle ; and first 
seriously thought of the bar. In 1798 he called on the cele- 
brated Robert Hall to explain an assertion that it was dis- 
graceful for a Christian to admit him (H.C. R.) into his house. 
Robert Hall did not come out well: he pleaded that from 
H. C. R’s opinions about Godwin it might be inferred that 
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he was an atheist of one kind or another. But theologians 
are so much given to declare inferred doctrines to be state- 
ments of Scripture, that their application of this vicious 
transformation to individuals is not much to be wondered 
at. 
In 1800, H. C. R. set off for a course of University study 
in Germany. Here is a description, to his brother, of a kind 
of dancing unknown to England: 


“The dancing is unlike anything you ever saw. You must 
have heard of it under the name of waltzing—that is, rolling or 
turning, though the rolling is not horizontal but perpendicular. 
Yet Werter, after describing his first waltz with Charlotte, says 
—and I say so too—‘I felt that if I were married, my wife 
should waltz (or roll) with no one but myself.’ Judge—the man 
places the palms of his hands gently against the sides of his 
partner, not far from the arm-pits. His partner does the same, 
and instantly with as much velocity as possible they turn round 
and at the same time gradually glide round the room. Now, as 
Sir Isaac Newton borrowed his notion of attraction from an apple 
falling, why might not Copernicus, who was a German, conceive 
his theory of the twofold motion of the earth from a waltz, where 
both parties with great rapidity themselves turn round and yet 
make the circuit of the room ?’* 


Copernicus was a grave Polish priest, and had far older 
hints. 

He made acquaintance with a parish priest, Hildebrand, 
who assured him that Michaelis was forgotten, and that 
Paulus had taken his place. On mentioning the retort then 
attributed to Wilkes, namely, “ Where were your hands 
before you washed them?” in reply to—* Where was your 
religion before Luther?” his friend informed him that this 
very retort is to be found in a German pamphlet nearly as 
old as Luther’s movement. 

After some travel in Germany, he matriculated at Jena 
in October, 1802. We cannot undertake to particularize his 
introductions to Wieland, Goethe, Herder, &c. &c. We might 
out of these volumes collect an article about Goethe, about 
Schelling, about Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Charles 
and Mary Lamb, Blake, &c. &c. But we have no space for 
such great undertakings ; and we must dwell on the small 
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things which are most illustrative of H. C. R.’s mode of 
collection. 

A man without science—and H. C. R. was quite destitute 
—may make strange mixtures. He smiles at the male and 
female fire of his professor of physics, and at his illustra- 
tions of the Trinity; but he adds, “He may liken the opera- 
tion of attraction and repulsion to the debit and credit of a 
merchant’s cash-book.” (N.B. These are all facts.) All who 
are the least en rapport with + and—, know that the illustra- 
tion is perfectly good. Schelling was hard upon the English, 
Darwin, Locke, the thick-skinned Johnson, and the shallow 
Priestley: he thought that “science is not to be expected 
in a country where mathematics are valued only as they may 
help to make spinning-jennies and machines for weaving 
stockings.” What would he have said if he could have 
looked forward to the railroad and the electric telegraph? 
We fully admit the low state of speculative knowledge in 
England in the period, 1750—1820 ; but it must be a fine 
country whose shallow man does what Priestley did for 
chemistry. Schelling, seeing a serpent on an English ring, 
asked if it were the symbol of English philosophy. “ Oh, 
no!” said H. C. R, “but of German, because it changes its 
coat every year.” “A proof,” was the reply, “that the En- 
glish do not look deeper than the coat.” Not a bad thrust: 
but the parry should have been—“ That is because there is 
nothing below the coat ;” which, though an unfair exaggera- 
tion, is nearer the truth than Bacon’s corresponding satire 
on astronomy. 

H. C. R. wrote on German matters for the Monthly Re- 
gister. He quotes his translation of Schiller’s distich on 
the Homeric metre: 

Giddy it bears thee away on the waves ever restless and rolling, 
And thou, behind and before, seest but ocean and sky. 

We hope Schiller never introduced a pentameter into an 
imitation of Homer: if he did, we like Coleridge’s alteration : 
Strongly it bears us along, in swelling and limitless billows, 
Nothing before and nothing behind but the sky and the ocean. 

Or perhaps we should join C.’s second to H. C. R.’s first. 

He gives anamusing account of what the German students 
called their duels, and of the precautions taken to keep them 
harmless. They might almost as well have adopted the plan 
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insistedon by aperson who wanted to laugh at his challenger, 
and who used the privilege of the challenged person to insist 
on sabres at fifty paces, and no striking at a vital part. All 
this history is known; but it is not known that the victory 
of Jena was in part due to a colonel] in the French army 
having been a student at Jena, and thereby knowing of a 
route which was little frequented, but which led to a favourite 
duelling-ground. 

H. C. R. saw Chladni at Jena, and is surprised that his 
name was never heard in England. But this was only be- 
cause he was not in the way of scientific discussion. Chladni 
has been a household word among those who study acoustics 
ever since 1810 at least. 

H. C. R. went to a lecture by Paulus on the slightly more 
orthodox Paulus of the first century. The German considered 
Priestley as superstitious. Here is what came of it : 

“ Referring to the lecture I had heard, I said, ‘ Herr Geheimer- 
Kirchen-Rath (Mr. Privy-Church-Counsellor), will you oblige 
me by telling me whether I heard you rightly in a remark I 
understood you to make? It was this—that a man might alto- 
gether disbelieve in miracle, and of course all prophecy and 
inspiration, and yet be a Christian.’ His answer I distinctly 
recollect : ‘ Don’t imagine, Mr. Robinson, that I mean anything 
personally disrespectful when I say that that seems to me a 
foolish question (eine dumme Frage).’—‘ How ? Is that possible ? 
—‘ Why, it implies that Christianity may have something to do 
with inspiration, with prophecy, or with miracle; but it has 
nothing to do with them. (Es hat nichts damit zu thun.)’”* 

It came into our head on seeing this anecdote that H. C. R. 
might be the abbreviation of Herr Conversations-Rath. 

We might say much of Madame de Staél, but we shall 
only notice her remark on Coleridge, which is a label, if 
ever there were such a thing; but nolibel. He is great at 
monologue, said she, but incapable of dialogue. Of the first 
conversation with Goethe is preserved his remark, that 
the comic scenes of Venice Preserved are particularly good. 
Now they are more disgustingly indecent than any scenes 
in the English drama, and are omitted in all modern edi- 
tions. But Goethe meant that they shew a state of morals 
in the senate which accounts for and justifies the conspiracy. 
This criticism struck H. C. R. very forcibly, and took root : 
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he would give it in his latest days without any allusion to 
its source ; an uncommon thing with him. 

There are stories, and remarkable ones, which find no place 
in the diary. The following, for instance, given in the Ap- 
pendix, is easily explained as to the omissions. H. C. R. was 
introduced to Wordsworth in March, 1808, when he had just 
returned from his Danish newspaper mission, and was pre- 
paring for his Spanish mission: his notes might at this time 
be imperfect. It is also to be remembered that he did not 
begin to keep a diary until 1811. But he related the follow- 
ing to Mr. De Morgan several times, and at least twice more 
at request. Perhaps it took place on the very day of his 
introduction to Wordsworth. H. C. R. was sitting with 
Charles Lamb when Wordsworth came in with the Edin- 
burgh of January in his hand and fume in his countenance. 
“I have no patience with these reviewers,” he said. “Here 
is a young man, a lord and a minor, it seems, who has 
published a volume of poems, and these fellows attack him 
as if no one may write poetry unless he lives in a garret. 
The young man will do something if he goes on.” Many 
years afterwards, H. C. R. told this to Lady Byron, whose 
remark was, “Ah! if Byron had known that, he would never 
have attacked Wordsworth. In truth, he had a great respect 
for Wordsworth. He went out one day to meet him at 
dinner, and when he came home I said, Well! how did the 
young poet get on with the old one? To tell the truth, said 
he, I had but one feeling from the beginning to the end of 
the visit—Reverence !” 

Schiller died in 1805. H. C. R. was sitting with his friend 
Knebel, when one came into the room with, “Schiller ist 
todt.” Knebel sprang up, struck the table, and cried out, 
“Der Tod ist der einzige dumme Jung.” To challenge the 
grim king by the highest term of abuse of the duelling code, 
which must be followed by a fight, was a very amusing 
example of unpremeditated wrath. 

H. C. R. left Jena in August, 1805. He got to Hamburg, 
after very nearly falling into the hands of the French, and 
thence to England. We have omitted many incidents of 
German life, and must do the same in what follows. He 
was now introduced to Mrs. Barbauld, and to Charles and 
Mary Lamb. There is a little effusion by Mrs. Barbauld, 
written in very old age, and not nearly as much known as 
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it should be: we give it for the sake of the accompanying 
story : 
Life! we’ve been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather ; 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear : 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time ; 
Say not Good night, but in some brighter clime 
3id me Good morning. 

Wordsworth made H. C. R. repeat these lines to him until 
he could repeat them himself, and then muttered, “I am not 
in the habit of grudging people their good things, but I wish 
I had written those lines.” 

H. C. R. now became connected with Walter and the 
Times : in 1807, he went to Altona as correspondent. He 
was driven out before the end of the year by the arrival of 
the French, against whom at that time there was no pro- 
phylactic except salt water. He had great difficulty in 
avoiding arrest before their arrival: and when his Serene 
Highness the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin—no less a 
person—called out to him while bathing, that 10,000 French 
had just arrived, it was time to get away out of that, as the 
Irish say. He came back to England by way of Stockholm, 
was soon introduced to Wordsworth, Southey and Coleridge. 
His close acquaintance with Mr. and Mrs. Clarkson began 
so early, that we can hardly detect its beginning. In a few 
months he accepted the Spanish correspondence, and arrived 
at Corunna, July 31, 1808. Here he remained until the 
battle had been fought and the English evacuated Corunna. 
Two things are worth a notice. Lord and Lady Holland 
arrived in Spain with a Lord (probably John) Russell. 
H. C. R. instructed a Spanish lady whom they visited to 
offer them the usual chocolate and sweetmeats, and also tea 
and bread and butter. To make sure, he had up the loaf 
and cut two very thin pieces, denoting that a plateful of the 
like should be prepared. The result was an immense silver 
dish loaded with pieces an inch thick, enough to feed all 
Westminster School. The other point is a mistake of name, 
arising from the sound. A Mr. Allen, said to be satirically 
known as “Lady Holland’s Atheist,” is called the “ Edin- 
burgh Reviewer,” who in that character fell into a scrape 
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by abusing some Greek that was by Pindar. Now Byron’s 
satire was not published until 1809, and Hallam, not Allen, 
was the alleged culprit. It should seem probable that 
Byron only caught up a story that was actually going about. 
As to the thing itself, it amounts to this, that Payne Knight, 
translating Gray’s Bard into Greek, robbed Pindar of a line 
which ended in the middle of a clause, made his bard wet 
warm tears with groans, and procured from Hallam the 
verdict that the line was nonsense; as it was. The follow- 
ing is a tolerable parallel. Suppose some one wrote, 


Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Which Eve gave Adam in his birthday suit, 
Sing, heavenly Muse! 


And suppose some one called it nonsense ; would that some 
one be satirizing Milton ? 

H. C. R. ceased to be on the staff of the Times in August, 
1809 ; he had been for some time foreign editor. Among 
his colleagues was the Rev. Peter Fraser, who used to write 
leading articles. H.C. R. says very little about Peter Fraser, 
who was at last rector of Keyworth ; but his life was a puzzle 
to his relatives. He was constantly moving about on the 
continent ; and the suspicion was that he was a political 
agent of successive governments. H.C. R., if we remember 
aright, rather doubted this. But Peter Fraser certainly told 
his relations a story about his breach with Lord Melbourne, 
who reproached him with opposing the government in his 
county: Peter Fraser told the Minister that, though em- 
ployed in foreign service by various governments, he was 
not pledged to the home politics of any one; and he gave 
Lord Melbourne to understand that the Whigs were particu- 
larly distasteful to him. This is given only as old hearsay : 
it may be confirmed or refuted. Peter Fraser was certainly 
one of the Anti-Jacobin lot with Canning, &c. 

Another acquaintance was W. Combe, who wrote “ Dr. 
Syntax.” This, H. C. R. says, was utterly worthless, text 
and plates both: but this is a Lake judgment; we un- 
derstand both text and plates are now in course of repub- 
lication ; and so much the better. 

With 1811 begins the diary proper. Hitherto, says 
H.C. R.,, the trouble has been collection ; henceforward it is 
selection. 
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Holcroft told Horne Tooke he was a “ scoundrel.” 
Tooke answered, “ Mr. Holcroft, some time ago you asked 
me to come and dine with you; do tell me what day it 
shall be.” At dinner at Thelwall’s, Dr. Wolcott (Peter 
Pindar, of course) propounded as his morning’s work, 


Say, would you long the shafts of death defy? 
Pray, keep your inside wet, your outside dry. 


H. C. R. used to quote the first line as, 
Would you, my friend, the shafts of death defy? 


Peter Pindar had his own bottle by his side, wine of 
course: but H. C. R. slily abducted a glass, and found it 
was brandy. He said, “Satire is a bad trade.” Charles 
Lamb valued no pun but what partook of the ridiculous. 
He saw no merit in calling Evanson, who was all for St. 
Luke, a lukewarm Christian ; but he was pleased with a 
friend who said the Mantschu Tartars must be cannibals. 
This kind of selection shews off the lighter parts of the 
diary : we might make a very serious article about Flax- 
man, but not in our space. Our readers have heard the 
story of an underwriter who hesitated to sign a policy, and 
promised to decide before next day. In the mean while 
the insurer heard that his ship was lost, and sent to the 
underwriter to say that he need not sign, as the vessel had 
been heard of. The underwriter, thinking that the news 
must be good, sent back word that he had signed; and so 
had to pay. E[rskine?] assured H. C. R. that this was a 
real occurrence : our jest-books send it across the Atlantic. 

In 1811, he determined to study for the bar: he became 
a pupil of Littledale, afterwards Judge. To him the intro- 
duction was from Serjeant Rough, who is commemorated as 
one of three Cantabs who were chased by the Proctors for 
chalking, “ Frend for ever!” on the walls during the famous 
trial. The second was Copley, Frend’s private pupil (Lord 
Lyndhurst). The third, whose name is lost, was the only 
one captured, and was afterwards a bishop. This brings 
us to William Frend himself, who is soon after mentioned. 
Strange to say, the editor has given a correct account of the 
result of the trial: the heretic was banished, not expelled ; 
that is, he kept his fellowship and his degree, and his name 
was on the list until his death in 1841. The following 
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is the real version of a story which has been mauled and 
handed over to Eldon and others. 

“He related that when, in 1788, Beaufoy made his famous 
attempt to obtain the repeal of the Corporation and Test Act, a 
deputation waited on the Lord Chancellor Thurlow to obtain his 
support. The deputies were Drs. Kippis, Palmer (of Hackney), 
and Rees. The Chancellor heard them very civilly, and then 
said, ‘Gentlemen, I’m against you, by G—, I am for the Esta- 
blished Church,d—mme! Not that I have any more regard for 
the Established Church than for any other church, but because 
it is established. And if you can get your d—d religion esta- 
blished, [ll be for that too! Rees told this story with great 
glee.” * 

Wordsworth was not disconcerted by the laugh he raised 
when he said he would shed his blood for the Establishment, 
but confessed that he knew not when he was last in a 
church. “All our ministers are so vile,” said he. We 
wonder H. C. R. did not know that those are political 
Churchmen who would fight for establishment, but whom 
nothing would induce to sit through a sermon. Was not 
Lord Thurlow one of them ? 

Coleridge threw in the face of Lady Macintosh the com- 
mon satire, 

A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


This the lady admitted was her case. H. C. R. once 
tossed this reproach at an unpoetical friend—not that he 
tells the story—who forthwith went on with the quotation, 
shewing how easy it is to unhorse sentimental satire : 


But after he had had his beer, 
That primrose would like two appear, 
Though only one before. 

A case may be incapable of decision by one ambiguous 
word. Buller, then or afterwards Judge, was Coleridge's 
patron, got him into the Blue-coat school, and asked him 
to dine every Sunday. One day, when there was much 
company, the boy was placed at a “second” table, and, 
though only nine years old, would never go near the house 
again. Now a second table may mean a servants’ table, or 
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it may mean a side-table: in the first case the young gen- 
tleman was right ; in the second he was over-dignified. 

Coleridge said that if philosophy had commenced with 
an it is, instead of an I am, Spinoza would be altogether 
true. There is something to think of here, but our readers 
must do it themselves. When did Coleridge open his mouth 
without the issue of something about the swm-jective and 
the omjective ? 

“ October 10th [1812]—Dined at the Hall. A chatty party. 
It is said that Lady invited H. Twiss to dinner, and 
requested him to introduce an amusing friend or two. He 
thought of the authors of the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ and invited 
James Smith and his brother to come in the evening of a day 
on which he himself was to dine with her ladyship. Smith 
wrote, in answer, that he was flattered by the polite invitation, 
but it happened unluckily that both he and his brother had a 
prior engagement at Bartholomew Fair—he to eat fire and his 
brother to swallow 200 yards of ribbon.” * 


This story is true. We heard it several times (first in 
1824) from a sister of the Smiths. In our recollection, it 
was that one was engaged to jump through a hoop at 
Astley's, and the other to eat fire at Bartlemy Fair: but 
the principle is the same, as Mrs. Nickleby said. We like 
good stories to be verified. 

H. C. R. remembered that Marryat, a king’s counsel, 
actually took the motto, “Causes produce effects,” when he 
set up a carriage. A gentleman still living saw, in the 
last century, the motto, “Quid rides,” on the chariot of 
Jacob Brandon, the tobacconist. This motto was furnished 
on demand by Harry Callender, of Lloyd’s, a wit and a 
scholar, of whom we would gladly know more. 

In “1811,” that is, both in the year and in a poem thus 
entitled, Mrs. Barbauld gave what must stand for the real 
original New Zealander, until further showing. She says 
that a traveller from the antipodes will, from a broken arch 
of Blackfriars Bridge, contemplate the ruins of St. Paul's. 
Macaulay says he will sketch them from London Bridge. 
We have no doubt Macaulay had forgotten his source, but 
we may be sure that Mrs. Barbauld was not aliena a 
Scaevolae studiis. 
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H. C. R. says that the two wisest acts of his life were his 
going to the bar at the age of 38, and retiring at 53. In 
those fifteen years he obtained a good practice, established 
himself as a leader on circuit, and made what he called a 
competence. He seems, at least, though it is ambiguously 
expressed, to have converted what he began with, £200 a 
year, into £500. 


“ December 7th [1814]|—Met Thomas Barnes at a party at 
Collier’s, and chatted with him till late. He related that, at 
Cambridge, having had lessons from a boxer, he gave himself 
airs, and meeting with a fellow sitting on a stile in a field, who 
did not make way for him as he expected, and as he thought 
due to a gownsman, he asked him what he meant, and said he 
had a great mind to thrash him. ‘The man smiled,’ said Barnes, 
‘put his hand on my shoulder, and said, ‘ Young man, I’m Cribb.’ 
I was delighted; gave him my hand; took him to my room, 
where I had a wine party, and he was the lion.’ Cribb was at 
that time the Champion of England.”* 


At the end of his life he became rich by his brother's 
death, and, even after liberal gifts to his family, had a great 
deal to leave them. A friend of his used to be much puzzled 
by his saying, “All my money is either gone or going to 
public institutions.” That friend did not know that by 
“my money” he meant what he had made himself: what, 
in reason, was the reversionary right of his relatives, he 
never called his. 

It may be that in what follows we have some of the 
secret which made H. C. R. so easy to talk to. 


“Mr. Crabb is arrived at an age when it is a prime pleasure 
to relate the history of his early years; and I am always an 
interested listener on such occasions. I am never tired by per- 
sonal talk. The half-literary conversation of half-learned people, 
the commonplaces of politics and religious dispute, are to me 
intolerable ; but the passions of men excited by their genuine 
and immediate personal interest always gain my sympathy, or 
sympathy is supplied by the observations they suggest. And in 
such conversations there is more truth and originality and variety 
than in the others, in which, particularly in religious conversa- 
tions, there is a mixture of either Pharisaical imposture or im- 
perfect self-deception. Men on such occasions talk to convince 
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themselves, not because they have feelings they must give vent 
to." 


In September, 1816, H. C. R. first saw Wordsworth and 
Southey in their own houses. A neighbour, an auctioneer 
it would seem, inquired privately of H. C. R, “Is it true— 
as I have heard reported—that Mr. Wordsworth ever wrote 
verses?” Southey was haunted by fear of civil war, Ludd- 
ites, Hunt and Cobbett. Within twenty years, the Luddites 
were to have votes, and Hunt and Cobbett seats. Accord- 
ing to Dickens, one of the questions put to the great Mr. 
Gregsbury was, “Did you not promise, if returned, to play 
the devil with everything and everybody? And have you 
played the devil with everything and everybody?” This 
question would have played the Dickens with Hunt and 
Cobbett. 

H. C. R. was the person whose earliest brief was charac- 
terized by Charles Lamb as, “Thou first great cause, least 
understood.” Before quoting this and something else, we 
will say that we always took a well-known story to have 
been a corruption of what happened to the great Dr. Busby. 
His study was invaded by cherubs, whom he threatened to 
whip if they did not leave him alone. “Il n’y a pas de 
quoi, Monsieur!” shouted the intruders. But we find our 
notion was in some sort forestalled. 

“ We talked of puns, wit, &c. Lamb has no respect for any 
wit which turns on a serious thought. He positively declared 
that he thought his joke about my ‘ great first cause, least under- 
stood, a bad one. On the other hand, he said, ‘If you will 
quote any of my jokes, quote this, which is really a good one. 
Hume and his wife and several of their children were with me. 
Hume repeated the old saying, ‘One fool makes many.’ ‘ Ay, 
Mr. Hume,’ said I, pointing to the company, ‘you have a fine 
family.’ Neither Talfourd nor I could see the excellence of this. 
However, he related a piece of wit by Coleridge which we all 
held to be capital. Lamb had written to Coleridge about one 
of their old Christ’s Hospital masters, who had been a severe 
disciplinarian, intimating that he hoped Coleridge had forgiven 
all injuries. Coleridge replied that he certainly had ; he hoped 
his soul was in heaven, and that when he went there he was 
borne by a host of cherubs, all face and wing, and without any- 
thing to excite his whipping propensities ! + 
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H. C. R. gives some account of Hone’s three victories, 
the importance of which, coming when they did, can hardly 
be overrated. The hypocritical meanness of charging blas- 
phemous intent, when all the world knew that the intent 
and offence were both entirely political, never deceived the 
jury one moment. In the second trial the libel was charged 
both as blasphemous and seditious : and it took the jury 
105 minutes to arrive at Not Guilty, though 15 minutes 
sufficed in the other two cases. We doubt if the signifi- 
cance of this supposed 0 has ever been noticed. 

“Well, Robinson, you are a Queenite,” I hope, said Cole- 
ridge, in 1820.—“ Indeed I am not.’—“ Howis that possible?” 
“T am only an anti-Kingite.”—“That’s just what I mean.”— 
Lord Buchan, Erskine’s brother, wrote to him that if he 
would decline the Chancellorship, the family estate should 
be settled on his eldest son: but the letter arrived too late. 
After the Act repealing the penalties for denial of the 
Trinity, a defendant asked whether he might not say that 
Christ was not God without being punished for it; to which 
Judge Best replied, that notwithstanding the Act it was 
a crime to say of the Saviour that he was—and here he 
checked an absurdity in mid-volley and ended with—other 
than he declared himself to be. 

By the old law a convicted felon was incompetent to 
give evidence unless he had been imprisoned and fined or 
whipped. H.C. R. took an objection to the evidence of a 
felon who had been only imprisoned, and though his clients 
were convicted on this evidence, the Judge refusing to allow 
the objection, he procured their discharge by threatening 
an appeal to the Secretary of State. The law was forth- 
with altered. Perhaps some of our readers will remember 
that a few years ago a convict got damages against the 
governor of a gaol who had forgotten to give the whipping 
which was part of his sentence. In former time the omis- 
sion might perhaps have left the poor unwhipped an incom- 
petent witness. 

We cannot manage to give any account of the tour in 
Ireland in 1826, rendered amusing by H. C. R.’s intercourse 
with O'Connell, whom he describes as the pet of the judges, 
the bar, and the people. We pass on to the description of 
Macaulay, whom he met at James Stephen’s. It must have 
been pleasant to fall into cultivated society after consort- 
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ing with Protestant ministers who groaned at the name of 
Jeremy Taylor, of whom they had not heard, and whom 
they took for John Taylor, of Norwich, the Unitarian ! 
Sydney Smith said of the Norwich Taylors, that they re- 
versed the proverb of its taking nine tailors to make a 
man. 

“T had a most interesting companion in young Macaulay, one 
of the most promising of the rising generation I have seen for a 
long time. He is the author of several much admired articles in 
the Edinburgh Review. A review of Milton’s lately discovered 
work on Christian Doctrine, and of his political and poetical 
character, is by him. I prefer the political to the critical remarks. 
In a paper of his on the new London University, his low estimate 
of the advantages of our University education, ze. at Oxford and 
Cambridge, is remarkable in one who is himself so much indebted 
to University training. He has a good face,—not the delicate 
features of a man of genius and sensibility, but the strong lines 
and well-knit limbs of a man sturdy in body and mind. Very 
eloquent and cheerful. Overflowing with words, and not poor 
in thought. Liberal in opinion, but no radical. He seems a 
correct as well as a full man. He showed a minute knowledge 
of subjects not introduced by himself.”* 

In 1829, being free of the bar, H. C. R. attended at the 
Society of Antiquaries to be admitted F.S.A., and afterwards 
attended a meeting of the Royal Society. He used to tell 
a story of a friend of his who never could understand why 
the Archbishop of York is the Primate of England, and of 
Canterbury the Primate ofall England. At last he attended 
the two Societies above, and declared that he saw the dis- 
tinction between the dullest society in England and the 
dullest society in all England. 

In a German tour in 1829, H.C.R. met again with Paulus. 
In his account of what was said about the life of Christ in 
a German criticism, the feeding of the 5000 was a picnic, 
and the turning water into wine was done by essence of 
punch. This proves that the German critics saw the way 
things were going. Goethe spoke of Ossian with contempt : 
H. C. R. told him that he was the cause of the taste for 
Ossian ; it was Werter that set the fashion. “That's partly 
true,” said Goethe; “but it was never perceived by the 
critics that Werter praised Homer while he retained his 
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senses, and Ossian when he was going mad. But reviewers 
do not notice such things.” 

At Florence, in 1830, H. C. R. became acquainted with 
W. Savage Landor, for whom he contracted a great liking. 
He says that Landor is the Boythorn of Bleak House, but 
whether he means that Dickens intended a portrait is not 
clear. The initiated seem to have known the portrait from 
the beginning: but it has received little or no attention 
from the world at large. Perhaps H. C. R. would have 
been the first expounder, if Foster’s Life of Landor, pub- 
lished a very little while before the Diary, had not con- 
tained a statement, and which is evidently authorized by 
Mr. Dickens himself. An epigram of Landor is given, which 
is very little known, upon Kett, a Cambridge tutor of the 
last century, whose visage was so very equine, that he was 
called Horse Kett. Of this man it was known that his 
friends, on being asked to recommend a portrait-painter, 
sent him to a celebrated horse-painter, who saw the joke 
in a moment, and gravely asked if he would be taken in 
harness ; to which Kett, who thought “academicals” were 
alluded to, as gravely replied, “Certainly.” The following 
is Landor’s joke : 

The Centaur is not fabulous, said Young : 
Had Young known Kett, 

He had said, Behold one put together wrong ; 
The head is horseish ; but, what yet 

Was never seen in man or beast, 

The rest is human ; or at least 

Is Kett. 


H. C. R. was in possession of a copy of the lampoon 
written by Byron upon Rogers; a thing so frightfully bitter, 
that, if Rogers were all he was painted, we should call it 
the comment of the rattlesnake upon the cobra. This effu- 
sion has been printed—we forget where—but it has entirely 
subsided, though we have no doubt it will be revived ; but 
not by us. H. C. R. got his copy from Lady Blessington, 
who got it from Byron himself, with an anecdote which 
was also told by Landor. Byron had just finished the lam- 
poon when Rogers himself was announced ; so the obnoxious 
paper was stuffed under the sofa-cushion on which Rogers 
sat down. He went away, and Lady Blessington was then 
announced. Byron drew out his paper, and read it, with a 
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delighted account of the amusement with which he had 
seen Rogers sitting on the combustible. 

The following is from the Marchesa Sacrati, a witness on 
the trial of Queen Caroline : 

“Something led me to ask whether she had been in England, 
when she smiled and said, ‘You will not think better of me 
when I tell you that I went as a witness for your Queen.’—‘ But 
you were not summoned ?—‘ Oh, no! I could say nothing that 
was of use to her. All I could say was that, when I saw her in 
Italy, she was always in the society that suited her rank ; and 
that I saw 1iothing then that was objectionable. She requested 
me to go, and she was so unhappy that I could not refuse her.’ 
—‘ You saw, then, her Procureur-Général, Monsieur Brougham.’ 
—Oh, yes! That Monsieur Brog-gam was a grand coquin.’— 
‘Take care, Madame, what you say; he is now Chancellor.’— 
‘N’importe ; c’est un grand coquin.’—‘ What makes you use such 
strong language ?—‘ Because, to answer the purposes of his ambi- 
tion, he forced the Queen to come to England.’—‘ Indeed !— 
‘The Queen told me so; and Lady Hamilton confirmed it. I 
said to her, when I first saw her, ‘Why are you here? She 
said, ‘ My lawyer made me come. I saw him at St. Omer, and 
I asked him whether I should go to England. He said, If you 
are conscious of your innocence, you must go. If you are aware 
of weaknesses, keep away.’ The Marchioness raised her voice 
and said, ‘ Monsieur, quelle femme, méme du bas peuple, avouera 
4 son avocat qu'elle a des foiblesses? C’étoit un traitre ce Mon- 
sieur Brog-gam.” 

* * ” * 7 * 

“T also asked her whether she knew the other lawyer, Mon- 
sieur Denman. The change in her tone was very remarkable, 
and gave credibility to all she said. She clasped her hands, and 
exclaimed, in a tone of admiration, ‘ O, c’étoit un ange, ce Mon- 
sieur Denman. II n’a jamais douté de l’innocence de la Reine.”* 

Brougham’s advice is well known to have been to the 
effect, that her Majesty ought to come over if she were inno- 
cent, and stay away if she were guilty. And what advice 
but this could he have given? It appears that the Mar- 
chesa was convinced of Queen’s Caroline’s innocence, and 
thought Brougham a traitor for not advising on the sup- 
position of her guilt. 

The following is a very satirical, but exceedingly unjust, 
epigram on Dr. Parr, found among Malone’s letters : 


* TI. 508, 504. 
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A REcIPE. 
To half of Busby’s skill in mood and tense, 

Add Bentley’s pedantry without his sense : 

Of Warburton take all the spleen you find, 

And leave his genius and his wit behind : 

Squeeze Churchill’s rancour from the verse it flows in, 
And knead it stiff with Johnson’s heavy prosing : 
Add all the piety of St. Voltaire : 

Mix the gross compound—Fiat Dr. Parr. 


“This is the first time I ever was complimented for 
beauty,” said Madame de Staél, when some one said, “Me 
voila entre la beauté et lesprit !” as he seated himself be- 
tween her and Madame Récamier, who was famed for beauty 
and for want of esprit. This was killing two birds with one 
stone. 

H. C. R. made one little contribution to etymology: it 
concerned the word mass. This was supposed to be derived 
from the concluding word of the service, “Ite missa est.” 
But it was made more probable that it was of the same 
stock as mess, and meant a feast. 

We give one long extract, the history of his religious 
opinions. We recommend the remarks made by the editor 
in the Preface. 


“T have read your work* with mixed feelings of satisfaction 
and uneasiness, but in which the agreeable largely predominate. 
I have never attempted to conceal from you that my mind is 
very unsettled on the great points of religion, and that I am still 
what the Quakers call a seeker. I was very ill-educated, or 
rather I had no regular instruction, but heard what are called 
orthodox notions preached in my childhood, when I, like other 
children, believed all that I heard uncontradicted. But before 
I was twenty years old, I met with anti-religious books and had 
nothing to oppose to sceptical arguments. I sprang at once from 
one extreme to another, and from believing everything I believed 
nothing. My German studies afterwards made me sensible of 
the shallowness of the whole class of writers whom I before re- 
spected—and one good effect they wrought on me ; they made 
me conscious of my own ignorance, and inclined me to a favour- 
able study of religious doctrines. After this, your conversation 
awakened my mind to this very important and salutary doubt. 





* ‘Probably ‘ Der Brief Pauli an die Rémer erlautert von Wilhelm Benecke.’ 
Heidelberg, 1831. 
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It occurred to me that it might possibly be, that certain notions 
which I had rejected as absolute falsehoods were rather ill-stated, 
erroneously stated, and misunderstood truths, than falsehoods. 
Or rather, that possibly there might be most important truths 
hidden, as it were, behind these misrepresentations. Now this 
impression has been greatly advanced and improved by your 
book, and I am in consequence most anxious to pursue this 
inquiry,—in which I flatter myself that you will kindly give me 
your aid,—and for that purpose I mean, if you will permit it, to 
come over and take up my residence for the summer in Heidel- 
berg. 

“T will, however, advert to one or two of the main points, 
both in the history of my own mind, and of your book. Having 
originally heard the popular doctrines concerning the fall of man 
—the sin of Adam—justification by faith—and the eternal dam- 
nation of all mankind except a few believers, merely on account 
of their belief, stated in the most gross way, the moment the in- 
herent absurdity of such notions was made palpable to my mind, 
I rejected them without hesitation. Now it has been a great con- 
solation to me, the finding in your work such a statement of the 
real import of the doctrines of the gospel as is entirely free from 
all those rational objections by which I was so strongly influ- 
enced in my youth, and the effect of which still remains. Your 
views concerning the fall of man may be true ; the popular doc- 
trine must be false. Your view concerning the ultimate purpose 
of the scheme of redemption is worthy the purest conceptions of 
the Divine nature. The popular doctrine of heaven and hell is 
Manicheism, with this worst of additions, that the evil spirit is 
more powerful than the good spirit ; for only a few are to be 
saved, after all. Not less satisfactory to me is your explanation 
of the nature of faith—as expressive of a purification of the 
heart (Reinigung der Gesinnung). The vulgar notion really re- 
presents the Supreme Being as actuated by feelings not very 
different from the pique and resentment of vain people, who 
punish those who disbelieve what they say. In a word, there 
is no one topic which as treated by you is repugnant to my feel- 
ings and wishes. 

“The one doctrine which forms at present an insurmountable 
stumbling-block is that of the atonement—the doctrine of justi- 
fication through the merits of Jesus Christ. Now, I am not 
without hopes that I shall hereafter receive from you explana- 
tions as reasonable as on other points ; and that I shall find here, 
too, that though you talk with the vulgar, you do not think with 
them. But do not mistake my object in writing this. I do not 
ask you to write me a book. And it is not in a letter that such 
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a subject can be treated ; but whenever I take my residence for 
a time near you, I shall request your aid in not merely this 
matter, but generally in the study of the great Christian scheme 
in all its bearings, about which I have been talking—and talking 
very idly, and sometimes very lightly—all my life, without ever 
studying it as I ought. I am anxious, as I said before, to 
remove this reproach from me ; for, whether true or false, it is 
sheer folly on my part to have given it so little attention, or 
rather to have attended to it in so desultory a way. I ought 
to add that I find no impediment in the common notion of the 
Divine nature of Jesus Christ, as I am conscious of being both 
Soul and Body and yet One. I can see nothing incredible even 
in the notion of the Divine and human nature of the Redeemer, 
as he is called ; but in what does that redemption consist? That 
is the great difficulty. Here, again, the vulgar doctrine ex- 
pressed in such phrases as ‘the precious blood’ of Christ—his 
intinite sufferings—the atoning sacrifice—&c. &c.—these, like 
}! the doctrines which you have so well explained, excite nothing 
but disgust for the present. My wish and hope are, that you 
may be able to throw light on these also.”* 


Bishop Blomfield related that the Queen, at her accession, 
received the Bishops with all possible dignity, and then 
retired. She passed through a glass door, and, forgetting 
its transparency, ran off like a light-hearted girl. 

The pamphlet written against the Wilberforces in defence 
of the claims of Clarkson (1838), was, if we remember right, 
the only separate publication by H. C. R, except a rejoinder 
on the same subject in 1840. It is now a dead quarrel; but 
it will not be forgotten by those who write the history of the P 
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abolition. Clarkson was depreciated in the Life of Wilber- S 
force, and was charged by Sir James Stephen in the Edin- . 
burgh Review with having been paid for his advocacy of the 
slaves. The reviewer, in his “collected edition,” completely - of 
satisfied H. C. R. by his alterations and omissions. This very 
common practice of altering reprints is to us objectionable ; ni 
it spoils history. Retraction and explanation to any amount; 
but no alteration. s 


About Southey : mn 


“When pressed to write something in an album. There were zi 
on one side of the paper several names ; the precise individuals 
I do not know. One was Dan O'Connell. Southey wrote on 
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the other side, to this effect. 
words,— 
Birds of a feather 
Flock together, 
Vide the opposite page ; 
But do not thence gather 
That I’m of like feather 
With all the brave birds in this cage, &c. &c.* 


“Surely good-humour and gentle satire, which can offend no 
one, were never more gracefully brought together. This reminds 
me of another story. It is worth putting down. A lady once 
said to me, ‘ Southey made a poem for me, and you shall hear it. 
I was, I believe, about three years old, and used to say, ‘I are.’ 
He took me on his knee, fondled me, and would not let me go 
till I had learned and repeated these lines,— 


‘A cow’s daughter is called a calf, 
And a sheep’s child, a lamb. 
Little children must not say J are, 
But should always say J am.’ 

“ Now a dunce or a common man would not throw off, even 
for children, such graceful levities. I repeated this poem to 
Southey. He laughed and said, ‘ When my children were infants, 
I used to make such things daily. There have been hundreds 
such forgotten.”+ 


Hear about H. C. R.’s queer little dinner-party. He wanted 
some friends to meet Mr. Faber, and having no connections 
among “the apostles of religious persecution or the Anglo- 
papistical Church,” he substituted the Revds. W. Harness 
and Joseph Hunter, John Kenyon and Sir Charles Fellows ; 
and with success. He describes his guests as follows: 


“1, A clergyman with Oxford propensities, and a worshipper 
of the heathen Muses as well as the Christian graces—{ Harness]. 

“2. A Unitarian Puseyite, an odd combination, but a reality 
notwithstanding—{ Hunter}. 

“3, A layman whose life is spent in making people happy, and 
whose orthodoxy is therefore a just matter of suspicion ; but he 
has ne antipathies to make him insensible to the worth of such a 
man as Faber—[ Kenyon]. 





* “H.C. R. often told this story, with the concluding line, — 
‘Or sing when I’m caught in a cage.’ 
The point was Southey’s unwillingness to write at all in an Album. 
+ Ill. 189, 190 
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“ And, 4. A traveller in the East, who professes that among the 
best practical Christians he has met with are the followers of 
Mahomet—{ Fellows].”* 


1844 was the year of the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, in the 
agitation of which H. C. R. hada prominent place. He used 
to say that he had never been of any use except in this, in 
the founding of University Hall in Gordon Square, which 
was built in commemoration of it, and in the establishment 
of the Flaxman Gallery under the dome of University Col- 
lege. 

“We are glad that the editor has inserted the anecdotes of 
Robert Robinson, of Cambridge (i.e. the Baptist minister at 
Cambridge), which H. C. R. contributed to the Christian 
Reformer. Most of them are little known: but the retort 
which was made to a person who had heard that R. R. did 
not believe in the existence of a devil is always worth re- 
peating. “Don’t you believe in the Devil?’—*“Oh dear, no! 
I believe in God ; don’t you?” 

Foreign puns often do not bite, because we are not used 
to the common meanings. A German professor said that the 
serviles “sehr viel haben” (have a great deal), but the liberales 
“lieber alles” (rather everything). We see more, even of fun, 
in the answer to a remark that the Mahometans’ heaven is 
quite material ; “So is the Christians’ hell.” 

The zealous admirers of Wordsworth, says H. C. R, are 
Unitarians and High-church: Evangelicals and Scotch ra- 
tionalists are his despisers. Macaulay affirmed in company, 
that when Henry Wilberforce went over, his brother, the 
Bishop, wrote to his Archbishop (Howley) to know how 
he should behave towards his brother. “ Like a brother,” 
answered the Archbishop. Oh that episcopal utterance 
were always of as much truth and as few words! The 
Flaxman Gallery was opened in 1850. H.C. R. was the 
great agent in arranging matters with Miss Denman, Flax- 
man’s executor. And the name of the late Mr. Charles 
Atkinson, the secretary of the College, should not be for- 
gotten, as second, within the College, of the efficient pro- 
moters. 

H. C. R. became acquainted with Lady Noel Byron in 
1853. To the world at large she is simply Lady Byron: 


* III. 212, 213. 
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but, not relishing the title of Dowager, she procured the 
royal permission to use the prefix of Noel. We quote a 
remarkable passage from one of her letters to H. C. R. 
(June 31, 1855). 


“Not merely from casual expressions, but from the whole 
tenor of Lord Byron’s feelings, I could not but conclude he was 
a believer in the inspiration of the Bible, and had the gloomiest 
Calvinistic tenets. ‘To that unhappy view of the relation of the 
creature to the Creator, I have always ascribed the misery of his 
life.... It is enough for me to remember, that he who thinks 
his transgressions beyond forgiveness (and such was his own 
deepest feeling), has righteousness beyond that of the self-satis- 
fied sinner ; or, perhaps, of the half-awakened. It was impossible 
for me to doubt that, could he have been at once assured of 
pardon, his living faith in a moral duty and love of virtue (‘I 
love the virtues which I cannot claim’) would have conquered 
every temptation. Judge, then, how I must hate the creed 
which made him see God as an Avenger, not a Father. My own 
impressions were just the reverse, but could have little weight, 
and it was in vain to seek to turn his thoughts for long from that 
idée fixe, with which he connected his physical peculiarity as a 
stamp. Instead of being made happier by any apparent good, 
he felt convinced that every blessing would be ‘turned into a 
curse’ to him. Who, possessed by such ideas, could lead a life 
of love and service to God or man? They must in a measure 
realize themselves. ‘The worst of it is, I do believe,’ he said. I, 
like all connected with him, was broken against the rock of 
Predestination. I may be pardoned for referring to his frequent 
expression of the sentiment that I was only sent to show him 
the happiness he was forbidden to enjoy. You will now better 
understand why ‘The Deformed Transformed’ is too painful to 
me for discussion.”* 


We quote the following because it comes under our eye 
just after hearing of the death of its excellent subject : 

“Oct 5 [1859].—TI called on Mr. J. J. Tayler, and had a very 
cheering chat with him. He is the man who always comforts ; he 
unites hopefulness with a benignant interpretation of all doubtful 
matters.” 

After Mr. Madge’s retirement, H. C. R. attended the 
ministrations of J. J. Tayler and James Martineau, until 
his deafness prevented him. H.C. R. resigned the Vice- 
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Presidentship of the Senate of University College in 1866, 
at the age of 91. The diary goes on until 1867 (January 
31 ; he died Feb. 5), and ends thus: 


. “ He (a writer on criticism) thinks of Germany as he ought, 
and of Goethe with great admiration. On this point I can 
possibly give him assistance, which he will gladly——but I feel 
incapable to go on.” 


With him expired a little publication in which he made 
sixty-four years of memoranda. He calls it “the old Ips- 
wich Pocket-book.” On sending for the number of 1867, 
he found the publication had expired. 

In the Appendix is an account of some points of character 
written by Mr. De Morgan, whose opportunities of observa- 
tion, thrown over thirty years, were very extensive in the 
last years of life. The habit of self-depreciation seems car- 
ried to satirical exaggeration in the description of it: but 
there is much confirmation in the anecdotes of the diary, of 
which Mr. De Morgan had not seen one word when he 
wrote. Sept. 30, 1863, being then 88 years old, H. C. R. 
dined at the Athenzum Club-house, a favourite haunt of 
his, and took a nap in the drawing-room. He thought 
(i.e. dreamt) that the room was a court of quarter sessions, 
and on some one waking him by speaking to him, he asked 
where he was. This he calls a “loss of memory of a very 
alarming kind. ..... There is no doctoring for a case like 
this ; nor can the patient minister to himself.’ Did ever 
man reach five-and-twenty without exclaiming, “ Where 
am I?” when suddenly awaked out of a dream taken in a 
chair? The bed, we know, is an instantaneous giver of 
information. It appears that H. C. R.’s waking revival of 
externals must have been very rapid and very sure: the 
first exception takes place at 88, and gives alarm. 

We may have more to say if discussions should arise: 
but if we now write our last sentence, let it be that we owe 
great thanks to the author and editor both, and especially 
to the bis dat, &c., of the editor. Two years and a half is a 
small time in which to do so heavy a work of selection and 
print three volumes of results. 


A. DE M. 
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VI.—MR. BINNEY’S SERMONS. 


Sermons preached in the King’s Weigh-house Chapel, London, 
1829— 1869. By T. Binney. 1 Vol. 8vo. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1869. 


In its theological aspects, this is a volume of doctrinal 
suppositions. An implication of the orthodox creed is sug- 
gested as required to give meaning to the most characteristic 
teachings of Christ. Its method, not generally, but in this 
particular direction, is provokingly verbal. It is wholly 
uncritical. All parts of the New Testament are regarded 
as homogeneous, without perspective or development. The 
utterings of Christ or of Paul, the reports of the first Gospel 
and of the fourth, the conceptions of St. Matthew and of 
St. John of the Apocalypse, are all used indiscriminately 
for theological architecture, as materials of equal value and 
of the same import. The architecture is in this fashion : 
some passage of deep spiritual significance is presented ; its 
words are examined, and turned over in every possible out- 
ward way, in order to shew that they convey no substantive 
meaning without a resort to something else which them- 
selves do not contain,—that they are of the nature of an 
enigma ; if an utterance of Christ, awaiting its solution from 
something that has yet to take place,—if an utterance of 
Paul, having its solution in some externa] underlying fact, 
of achievement or atonement, that is said to be implied. 
And if a passage from the fourth Gospel is not sufficient 
for the insertion of what is called an underlying foundation 
of doctrine, a passage from the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
unhesitatingly tacked to it, as all of a piece, to make the 
suggestiveness complete. The declarations of our Lord in 
the Gospels respecting himself, viewed by their own light, 
by the only light that was possible to his hearers at the 
time they were spoken, are made out to be all riddles: 
the orthodox hypothesis is the universal Sphinx. It supplies 
the key that turns in all wards: it is the lay figure on 
which all strange garments and vestures, of unknown use, 
when it is inserted within them, hang fittingly and exhibit 
their design. Yet no attempt is made to elucidate or justify 
the hypothesis itself, on its own merits, or even to give it 
any clear statement. It is an objective revelation not in- 
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tended to be subjectively intelligible. No spiritual intuition 
will receive it: no spiritual philosophy will undertake to 
establish or expound it. But it affords an explanation to 
otherwise mysterious words of Christ and the apostles, and 
therefore must be received. It is an hypothesis of objective 
acts that underlies words which else would point to nothing 
real, and be purely baseless. Christianity, according to our 
author, consists in objective redemptive acts, and the in- 
spirations of God are given to us only in the words of Scrip- 
ture, which are meaningless until they find their place in 
the accomplished system to which they refer. In Christ, 
what he did was more to us than what he was; his death 
more precious than his life. The book is out of time. It 
is too late in the day for this kind of thing. This is a view 
of revelation and a defence of orthodoxy that, skilfully and 
vigorously put, as it is, might have made a name for its 
author as a champion of the faith, thirty or forty years ago. 
Criticism, and the growth of a higher conception of Chris- 
tianity, in its essence and in its method, have alike made 
it obsolete. 

The first sermon is a good specimen of the style of theo- 
logical argument described. “I am the way, the truth, and 
the life: no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” This 
is said to be an enigma which, “ waless light is thrown upon 
ait from without,” can only occasion painful perplexity as to 
the character of Jesus himself. The perplexing peculiarities 
are said to be these : Ist, that he makes himself an obtruding | 
personality as no other prophet ever did ; that “I say unto 
you” takes the place of “Thus saith the Lord:” 2nd, that ; 
he does not speak of himself as revealing Truth by oral , 
teaching, but by living embodiment: 3rd, that he appears , 
as a man, and yet separates himself from men by supplying 
them with a way to God which they need and he does not 
need, or which he can supply from himself and they without 
him could not have: 4th, that Jesus actually limits union 
between God and the souls that were made to be His by 
interposing a condition, by shutting up all access to the 
Father except by him. And the inference is, that no defen- 
sible interpretation can be given of these pretensions, “ but 
that which is furnished by the doctrinal statements of the 
orthodox creed.” And it is plainly asserted that if these 
claims of Jesus are taken in a sense that does not require 
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these doctrinal underlying assumptions, Christianity must 
be abandoned as a substantive revelation. If our author 
has made a mistake in his inferential interpretation of some 
very figurative words, Christianity is not worth having and 
is nought! This is an unpromising mood of mind in which 
to approach a vast spiritual inquiry. Is it true that Chris- 
tianity ceases to be a substantive and an objective Reve- 
lation, unless it is admitted that what Christ did in the 
economy of God, is more and better to us than what Christ 
was simply as holy child and image of the Father ? 

We admit the existence of these personal claims of Jesus, 
only excepting to the rhetorical statement of them shaped to 
a foregone conclusion. There is nothing so painful in this 
book as occasionally the too vivid presentment of the actual 
speaker, hammering at the scriptural phrases, turning them 
round in every variety of attitude, and making them ring in 
each possible phase, to shew that there is no more meaning 
in them than the one that he has got out of them. The book 
is once or twice as metallic in its effects upon mind and eye, 
as a triumphant verbal logician with appropriate voice on 
mind, eye and ear. We have never heard of our author but 
as a most engaging preacher, and therefore speak without 
offence. But could anything but an utter exhaustion of 
mind, a desire to escape, such as is experienced by one who 
passes through the street of the Coppersmiths at Naples 
when they are all at work in the open air, be produced by 
such a ringing of words as this? 

“Tf the dead rise not, Christ is not risen; but if Christ is 
not risen, then there is no Christ ; there is neither a Christ nor 
a Gospel in the world! ‘The Gospel which I preached unto you, 
which ye received, and by which also ye are saved, if ye keep 
in memory what I preached unto you,’ is this,—that Christ, the 
Sent and Anointed of God, ‘died for our sins, and, having done 
this, ‘rose again from the dead.’ It was not simply that he rose 
from the dead, but that he rose in connection with his dying for 
our sins. The two things are inseparable. We taught both. 
Each was shewn to be ‘according to the Scriptures.’ The two 
are one, or are the parts or sides of one primary, central truth. 
If one falls, the other falls. If Christ did not rise ‘ according to 
the Scriptures,’ he did not die ‘according to the Scriptures ;’ 
then he did not die ‘ for our sins ;’ then there is no Christ,—no 
Redeemer and no redemption,—no Gospel to be ‘received’ or 
‘preached’! There never has been a gracious Divine interposi- 
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tion to save the world ; to secure through a Personal Mediator, 
the death and resurrection of a Christ, the forgiveness of sin. 
The doctrine we revealed as enshrined in the fact vanishes if the 
fact itself disappears. If ‘the dead rise not, Christ is not risen ? 
but if Christ did not rise,—rise to ascend up on high, and ‘to 
appear in the presence of God for us,’—then he did not die ‘to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.’ If so, ‘then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith vain,’ im another sense ; not only 
as being concerned with a non-entity, but as being ineffectual,— 
ineffectual for any ultimate spiritual purpose. Therefore ‘ ye are 
yet in your sins.’ Your faith is powerless to deliver you from 
them, because no Christ could be set forth on whom it might 
terminate, and the benefit of whose intervention it might secure. 
If Christ did not rise, ‘to open the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers,’ then He did not die to come in between the sins of 
believers and their necessary consequences,” &c.* 


To return from this unprofitable, and somewhat ungra- 
cious, digression, to the theological argument from the 
personal claims of Jesus. It is true that Christ did not 
come as a prophet, but asa Son. It is true that Christianity 
is a revelation only as it is a life, a living way to God, the 
life of God in the soul of man. It is true that Christ was 
not ignorant of his unique relations to Man andGod. Yet 
when he speaks of himself, he never speaks from himself. 
“The words that I speak, I speak not of myself: the Father 
that dwelleth in me, He doeth the works.” And so he 
could be humble, and yet not ignorant of the Father’s will 
in him and for him. It is true that there is no way to the 
Father but his way, even for those who did not learn it 
from him, the way of personal communion and life in God, 
though he bars the way to none, but only shews it more 
perfectly. But these admissions do not excuse the asser- 
tion, we had hoped of an extinct type among men of Mr. 
Binney’s rank, that there is only one possible doctrinal 
hypothesis that can save the words of Jesus from being 
“arrogant or blasphemous.” Certainly the claims of Jesus, 
in the first Gospel as well as in the fourth, have always 
seemed to us to involve an incarnation of the will of God 
for man in the person of an actual man. But why it should 
be declared a thing impossible for God to have an under- 
standing and obedient child in human nature, why it should 


* Pp. 354, 355. 
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be a thing impossible for the image in which we were made 
ever to have a harmonious development according to the 
will and law of our Maker and continual Inspirer, we are 
unable to see. On the contrary, we hold this to be the 
radical infidelity of almost the whole Christian world,—un- 
belief in the natural relations of the soul to God. And we 
have no hope that Christianity will impress the image of 
God on a world lying in wickedness, as long as Christians 
teach that righteousness is an unnatural life, and that God 
is not the Father of our spirits in any real, natural and 
unchanging sense. Mr. Binney makes it conclusive proof 
that Jesus was the incarnation of God, that he shewed the 
way of life to man, and that there was no man to shew it to 
him. How then did he find it? How had he no need of a 
help of which all other men have need? How is he the 
Saviour, and other men only the saved? Is it impossible 
then for God to be the Saviour of a man’s soul? Must God, 
not spiritually but bodily, mingle His life with a mortal, 
in order to imprint His image on the soul of His child, and 
to renew and sustain it constantly? Is it impossible for 
obedience to come to perfection in a human heart? Then 
what is meant by all the infamy that is heaped upon Adam 
for falling from righteousness, if to continue in it was a thing 
impossible? Mr. Binney himself, in another place, speaks 
of a divine life as that “of which, as the Master taught, 
man was capable, and for which he was_ made.” Was not 
Christ's whole life a striving after the way that God had 
shewn him, the image of the Father in his soul? His need 
was the same as our need, to live in the Spirit—though his 
human help was less. God was his Saviour, and there is 
no other Saviour, even when we are saved by or through 
Christ. “Whatsoever the Son seeth the Father do, these 
things doeth the Son likewise.” Orthodoxy assumes that 
the first man who walked in the Spirit must also be God 
himself. Mr. Binney thinks that when Jesus said, “I am 
the way,” the words possessed no meaning at the time, that 
they could be “ redeemed from presumption and absurdity” 
only by an anticipation, and that they afterwards acquired 
their meaning in the redemptive act of dying. On the other 
hand, we believe that, though Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion were the divine and necessary ways of bringing his 
personal power into communication with the hearts of men, 
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only in this secondary sense did he save the world by dying 

and that he redeemed us by /iving as the child of God. 

It is not a little curious that the death and resurrection 
of our Lord, which were the means of rescuing the apostles 
themselves from Jewish conceptions of a Messiah, which 
broke down the wall of partition, placing Jew and Gen- 
tile in equal relations towards a Forerunner from whom 
all earthly relations had fallen away, are set forth by Mr. 
Binney as the final cause of his existence. That which 
served to make him known, in his spiritual essence and in 
his universal relations to mankind, is confounded with that 
in him which made it good for him to be known. “ Other 
men are born to live, to act, to do; He was born to die.” 
It would perhaps be impossible in the same number of 
words more effectually to misrepresent the characteristic 
power of Christianity, which is the “spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus.” Mr. Binney does not shrink from the logical con- 
sequence, that without the doctrinal insertions which could 
not be supplied until after the death of Christ, his living 
words and his living sonship would be of little or no value. 
“TI would not depreciate the instructions of Jesus, but I do 
say that, with the exception of those sayings of His which 
are dimly anticipative of suffering and sacrifice, I regard 
most of His practical lessons as intended to have their place 
after we have learned to trust in His atonement, or as tests 
and demands to shew us its necessity. The apostolic Epistles 
lead us to Christ, and then we listen to His moral teaching 
and all His preceptive laws.” We do not know how this is 
to be reconciled with what is said in the next sermon of 
the spiritual gains which the disciples derived from their 
personal intercourse with him before his death brought in 
the apostolic commentaries: “They had a deep conscious- 
ness that they had heard from Christ ‘the words of eternal 
life ;’ that they had learnt from him something about that, 
the great subject of human speculation and of religious 
anxiety—something pregnant, forcible, clear; and something, 
too, which they had never heard, or could expect to hear, 
from any one else. Whatever there might be of the start- 
ling and mysterious in some of the wonderful words that 
fell from Him, however they might feel themselves amazed 
and perplexed as they listened to these, they felt perfectly 
sure and certain of this, that He had thrown such light on 
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‘eternal life’ as enabled them so to apprehend the subject, 
that it became to them a distinct and positive object of faith.” 
Still more we wonder how it can be reconciled with the 
following really fine passage, in which we recognize the 
more natural movements of Mr. Binney’s religious genius : 


“Tn relation to these two things,—the possibility of living a 
divine life here, and the prospect of its becoming eternal in 
respect to its endless duration, the disciples of Jesus had them 
constantly before their eyes in what they saw in himself. They 
witnessed what He was. They knew of His habitual devotion 
and intimate communion with God. They beheld his daily life 
—so holy, loving, beneficent, pure ; so spiritual and unspotted ; 
so far transcending anything that could be seen in others ; so 
Divine and seraphic, though He lived among the familiarities of 
ordinary society, and sometimes sat with publicans and sinners. 
He affected no austerities ; He went into company, and ate and 
drank like other men, and yet He always maintained such a spi- 
ritual supremacy, that He seemed to move in a sphere that was 
not of this world. And all this, from his confidential conversa- 
tions, and occasionally from his addresses to the multitude, they 
knew to be connected in him with the prospect of returning to 
the Father, and of entering on an exalted and endless life, in 
which his disciples were ultimately to share. In this way it was 
that they felt He had ‘ the words of eternal life’—a life Divine 
in its nature, that might be enjoyed here, and endless in its 
duration, to be possessed in Heaven and spent with God. They 
could not doubt this. What they heard from the lips, and saw 
in the habits and experience of Jesus, kept the truth before them 
as an ever-present and palpable reality. Whatever might be 
mysterious in some of the sayings or discourses of the Lord, there 
was no doubt or uncertainty about this. It took the form in 
their minds of a clearly defined, grand, central, regal thought. 
They clung to it with a sort of sacred tenacity. When asked if 
they would go away and abandon Him of whom they had learnt 
it, they felt it to be impossible ; and they expressed that impos- 
sibility in a way that combined the simplicity of children with 
the understanding of men: ‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.’”* 


Our author is too broad and human to be insensible to 
the resistance offered to the doctrinal statements of the 
“orthodox creed” by plain precepts of Scripture and spiritual 
intuitions of the mind, and the manner in which the recon- 
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ciliation is effected shews how artificial the system is, and 
how artificial difficulties are created by it. The doctrine 
that we are placed in a state of salvation by faith in the 
redemptive sacrifice of Christ, a state admitting of no 
degrees because conferred gratuitously, has to be harmonized 
with the necessity notwithstanding of working out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling. Orthodoxy first creates 
a difficulty as to justification by distorting the natural 
relations of God to man, then removes it by atonement, 
and then, under the reflex disadvantage of the original 
misconception of God, occupies just the same ground, as to 
the necessity of ever renewed life in Him and going on 
unto perfection, with those Christians who began upon that 
ground, having no preparatory difficulty to remove, referring 
everything from first to last to the grace of the Spirit, and 
the answers of the heart, the very answers of the heart not 
being our own, but derived from and fed by God in those 
who wait upon Him. While all are considered safe who 
are on the foundation of faith in Christ crucified, the plain 
facts of character compel the admission that upon the day 
of the Lord some will have their whole superstructure 
burnt up, as wood, hay, stubble, whilst some will have 
reared upon it a spiritual frame of being, adorned and 
enlarged as a living temple for the fulness of God’s abode. 
What is to become of the first, if all who are on the foun- 
dation are safe, and yet the fire, or the searching light of 
God's presence, has shrivelled up everything that was 
theirs, and left them only the barren foundation on which 
they have built nothing? Are there permanent differences 
in the measures of salvation? Are there barren believers 
saved from everlasting fire, but flung aside in a joyless 
immortality, with Dante’s brand of scorn as “those who 
never were alive”? Or, is there to be growth in heaven from 
a germ of faith that bore no fruit on earth? Or, does some 
unknown purgatorial process accomplish the work of a 
whole life of saintliness in effacing unworthiness and de- 
veloping spiritual attainments? This last, under some modi- 
fication of it not defined, would seem to be Mr. Binney’s 
belief. The mass of the orthodox world, it appears, will 
keep their theologians to their first principles ; they were 
originally by nature outside the pale of salvation, and now 
by an act of faith they are at least within it, and safely 
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inside of heaven they are well off, and need not trouble 
themselves much about the more or less. This, we are 
told, is the state of many, the condition to which the creed 
gravitates. Justification by faith, unspiritually adopted, 
drains of its practical power a judgment by works, and on 





































the side of self-sacrificing fruits makes Protestantism con- 
trast unfavourably with Catholicism. It is admitted that 
many who are on the foundation, and therefore safe, have 


yet built nothing upon it, or nothing of a like nature, 
nothing but what our author calls “a lath and plaster 
embodiment of the Divine.” “What,” he asks, “is to be 
done with such people?’ They are safe in a sense, and 
yet “it is no use their going to heaven as they are.” All 
that is their own is only fit to be destroyed, and when it 
is destroyed, though they are saved as having the root of 
the matter in them, they are utterly destitute of the wedding 
garment, having no personal meetness for the inheritance 
of the saints in light. Mr. Binney adopts the idea of a 
purgatory, not as a third state between Heaven and Hell, 
but as a process of enlightening and purifying suffering to 
be undergone by those of “Christ's people” who are not 
Christians except that they are on the foundation, either 
“in a very brief space of time” on the actual day of the 
Lord, or some time before dissolution. “I do not see how 
many Christians are to get into heaven, or how they could 
enjoy themselves in it if they did, without undergoing 
some time, and some where, such a process as the purgato- 
rial idea embodies and represents. Even at the last day, 
when Christ is revealed, and when some of His people are 
‘ashamed before Him,’ in a very brief space of time, in ‘the 
twinkling of an eye, in accordance with the rapidity of 
some mental processes, it may be that they shall have such 
a sight of the past, and suffer so much, and be so corrected 
in their views and feelings by the revelations and the expe- 
} rience of that moment, as to be thus relieved from ‘the 
wood, hay and stubble’ that are in them, and find them- 
selves ‘saved,’ though it may be ‘as by fire.’”* 

Or, the divine interposition to qualify those Christians 
on the foundation who could not enjoy heaven, being 
themselves altogether earthly, may take place before death, 
or in the moments of dying. 

on aS * P. 177. 
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“ Now it is not to be denied that this Divine interposition 
may be deferred till near the close of life. The purgative ‘judg- 
ment’ may not be designed to send the man back into the world 
again, that he may there shew, by ‘ the beauties of holiness,’ how 
God has ‘ purely purged away his dross and taken away all his 
alloy,’ but be just intended to secure his safety, that he may not be 
‘condemned’ with the lost. Many a proud, secular, self-willed, 
ill-regulated Christian, is suffered to go through an outwardly 
prosperous career, and to get towards the end of it, without 
having suffered what might humble and purify him. But it may 
come at last. There is many a one amongst us respecting whom 
the wise and thoughtful will sometimes say, ‘If that man be 
what I believe he is,—one with ‘the root of the matter in him,’ 
then, if there be truth in the Bible, or a God in heaven, he will 
not be suffered to die, till by some terrible purgation he is freed 
from the sins that have disfigured his course, and have so long 
darkened his Christian profession ; till by the blazing up of some 
internal fire that shall consume the rubbish he has been gathering 
for years, he get such an astounding revelation of himself as 
shall operate upon him like a second conversion, and fit him for 
the society of the upper world—in which world, as a publicly 
recognized member of Christ, he must learn to be something 
very different from what he has been here.’ And this it has 
often been. In a single week—in a few hours, it may be—men 
have gone through a little eternity of anguish! Light has pene- 
trated the mind, and fire has fallen on the heart. The ‘ hay and 
stubble’ have been burnt up. The process has been exceedingly 
dreadful ; but it has had its effect. The man has been reduced 
to his proper dimensions, and been made to see and to know 
himself. He has had to groan for a time amid smoke and dark- 
ness, preyed upon by remorse and agitated by terror. Things 
have at length cleared about him ; he has ventured to hope—and 
has died hoping, but nothing more—in some cases hardly that! 
He has been ‘saved’—but ‘so as by fire.’ Partial relatives and 
inexperienced observers have been scandalized or astonished at 
what has been seen. Wiser men have looked on without surprise, 
even thankful and glad, accepting the judgment as a sign of 
sonship, and feeling that the real wonder would have been if the 
erring man had been suffered to die without experiencing all that 
he endured.” * 


Those who believe that there are no conversions inthe world 
to which we go, have to look for comfort, in doubtful or 
terrible cases, to what is their all of hope, death-bed repent- 





* Pp. 179, 180. 
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ances and the manifestations of God in the twinkling of an 
eye, though even these, which we freely accept as possible 
for all, shut out from orthodox hope all who are not in some 
sense, however barren, on the right foundation of belief before 
the mortal hour. We are not to suppose, however, that our 
author believes that heavenly distinctions could be con- 
ferred even by Omnipotence in any other way than by 
heavenly dispositions becoming congenial to the blessed. 
Mr. Binney feels the spiritual difficulty, and in attempting 
to deal with it satisfactorily within the conditions of his 
creed, seems to believe, that all are saved who are on the 
foundation at death, and none else; but that of these some, 
without spiritual qualities and accomplishments within 
themselves kindred to the foundation, are only pitifully 
and contemptuously exempted from external penal tortures, 
whilst others are blessed in various degrees, relatively fixed 
and unchangeable, according to the measure of their fellow- 
ship with God in heart and in achievement when the day of 
opportunity ends. Mr. Binney is naturally a man of a large 
heart, in whom the spirit of Christ would freely flower if 
it had not to conform to “the doctrinal statements of the 
orthodox creed ;” but there is a very painful passage which 
makes it a “large demand on charitable sympathies” to 
believe that a poor Catholic girl, being on the foundation, 
though busied in works that are not of it, may yet, because 
of justification by faith, have a measure of salvation: 
“Look at that poor Catholic girl there; doing her penance, 
and counting her beads ; repeating her ‘aves,’ and saying her 
‘pater nosters; lighting a candle to this saint, or carrying her 
votive offering to another; wending her way in the dark wet 
morning to early mass ; conscientiously abstaining from flesh on 
a Friday ; or shutting herself up in conventual sanctity, devoting 
her life to joyless solitude and bodily mortifications! She is 
imagining, perhaps, that she is piling up by all this a vast fabric 
of meritorious deeds, or at least of acceptable Christian virtue. 
She may expect on account of it to hear from the lips of her 
heavenly Bridegroom, ‘ Well done, good and faithful’ one ; ‘ enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ ‘Thou shalt walk with me in 
white, for thou art worthy.’ We, however, believe that ‘she 
labours in vain and spends her strength for nought ;’ that she is 
building with ‘ wood, hay and stubble ;’ and that the first beam 
of the light of eternity will set fire to her worthless structure, 
and reduce to ashes the labours and sacrifices of her whole life ! 
2F2 
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Be it so. Her ‘works may be burnt ;’ she may ‘suffer Juss? but 
she herself may be mercifully ‘saved.’ In the midst of all that 
mistaken devotedness to the gathering and amassing of mere 
lumber as materials for building up a divine life, even in con- 
nection with the strange fire of an erring devotion flaming up 
towards Saints and Madonnas, there may be in her soul a central 
trust in the sacrifice and intercession of the ‘One Mediator,’ 
which shall secure the salvation of the superstitious devotee, at 
the very moment that she witnesses the destruction of her works. 
The illustration is an extreme one. I purposely select it because 
it isso. The greater includes the less; and this large demand 
on your charitable sympathies, if you respond to it, will be felt 
and acknowledged to involve a principle applicable to inferior 
degrees of error,—to other forms of mistaken zeal, of uninstructed 
religiousness, of ritual infatuation, and even of defective practical 
behaviour.”* 


And so, the possible salvation of a poor Catholic girl, 
living purely and devotedly according to her faith, is the 
utmost stretch of the robe of charity to include those who 
are not to be finally lost. If it can include her unspi- 
rituality, it will have no difficulty in including the inferior 
degrees of error, “even in the form of defective practical 
behaviour.” Now, in what is the poor Catholic girl in a 
worse internal condition than the Protestant Christian who 
is on the foundation, but who does not walk, or does not 
walk altogether, in the spirit? Is the devotion of a Catholic 
girl shewn to be insincere or worthless by calling it, ‘saying 
her pater-nosters’? May she not pray effectually through 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the prayers of all the Saints? Mr. 
Binney is favourable to Liturgies, and therefore this cannot 
bea Congregationalist leaning towards the likelier salvability 
of those who use only unwritten prayers. Every heart very 
near to God will certainly cry to Him out of its own need, 
face to face, and with no mediator at all between; but what 
is the difference between the poor Catholic girl in her habit 
of devotion, and that of a good orthodox Churchman making 
habitual use of, and perhaps confining himself to the use of, 
the Book of Common Prayer? And why is a simple-hearted 
girl going to early mass in the dark hours of a bleak winter 
morning, in a less Christian condition than an Evangelical 
maiden who slops through the wet streets of a winter night 
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to hear the doctrine of the atoning sacrifice, to which the 
mass points, set forth in the coarse, carnal language of a 
juridical argument, emphasizing the shedding of blood, as 
by Mr. Binney himself in this book, as the essential part of 
the arrangement, and expounding sacred mysteries with a 
revolting boldness of open speech more material, less suscep- 
tible of spiritual interpretation or suggestiveness, than the 
silent symbols? Or, how is her little asceticism of fastings 
and abstinences less spiritual or respectable, than puri- 
tanical Sabbatarianism, or than sanctimonious distinctions 
between the church and the world, or than the abstinence 
of ministers of religion from theatres, and other places of 
public amusement, except when they go from home? There 
is, indeed, a vast deal that is unreal, unsuitable to their 
foundation principles, in the lives and characters of nearly 
all Christians ; but why is the poor Catholic girl exhibited as 
the extreme instance of the “lath and plaster Christians” 
who yet may be saved? 

A short course of five sermons intended to form a con- 
nected treatise on the all-embracing subject of the Divine 
Life in Man, affords a favourable opportunity of collecting 
Mr. Binney’s essential conception of religion. It is this: 
the animal life is natural and begins with the first sensa- 
tion; the spirit life is unnatural and begins, not by deve- 
lopment of a spiritually constituted being gradually awaken- 
ing under natural Divine influences to the hidden meaning 
of things, but by a regeneration ; whilst both, alike, require 
a daily renewal of strength from fresh supplies of their 
kindred aliment. But a time comes when no bodily nourish- 
ment will repair the bodily waste, and the outward man 
begins to perish ; on the contrary, no such time need come 
to the spiritual life, and the divine normal condition of the 
inward man is for ever to be renewed day by day. The 
outward man may die out, exhausted by the waste of 
years, at the very time that the inward man is daily ad- 
vancing into a fulness of life unattained before. The law 
of the one is inevitable decay after a season: the law of 
the other is perpetual growth. This is the preliminary 
statement of the subject, and it is profound and satisfying, 
if we except the postulate that the life of the spirit is not 
as natural, though of a higher order of God’s action, as the 
life of the body. Mr. Binney accepts the fact of Divine 
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influence, the work of the Spirit of God in man, but he 
always speaks of it as an “interposition,” an “interference” 
on our behalf, and through the “economy of redemption,” 
our belief in it resting not on spiritual consciousness, but 
“on the ground of competent authority” in “the express 
declarations of Holy Writ.” In our view, the first essential 
for a Divine Life in Man is the possession of a spiritual 
nature receptive of God, not a nature alien and unregenerate 
until it is initiated by objective teaching into the economy 
of Redemption, but filial by divine law and constitution, as 
God is ever and absolutely the Father of human spirits 
framed in His image. Mr. Binney speaks as if man had 
no Divine life until “the word of truth,” externally pre- 
sented and supernaturally impressed, “unveils to him, 
himself, sin, God, Christ, mercy, the way to the Father, the 
welcome awaiting him, the grace promised, the power of 
the Cross, the Advocate on high, and so on.” We desire 
in full justice to own that his natural spirituality is con- 
stantly contradicting his doctrinal rigidity, but it is impossi- 
ble to mistake a statement so definite as this: “The Spirit 
of God in His regenerating and sanctifying action on the 
soul, reveals or imparts no new Truth,—impresses on the 
reason no idea that is not already in the written Word ; 
nor does He employ any that is there apart from the instru- 
mentality of that Word heard or read.” The theory is, that 
“the written Word” is the instrument of the Spirit to convey 
objective, or doctrinal, Truth,—and that the doctrinal Truth 
then awakens “the subjective results” suitable to the doc- 
trine “of love to God and Man.” Inspiration is taken 
to be “the conveyance to the intellect, immediately and 
directly, of that truth by which it is to be enlightened,” 
and therefore, as “partaking of the nature of force,” to be 
“inconsistent with our constitution as rational and voluntary 
agents.” It is strange that our author does not perceive 
that this renders inspiration, in his sense of it, impossible 
to any man, as being of the nature of a violation and degra- 
dation of our spiritual constitution. This is a just conse- 
quence from the definition of “inspiration” as the presenta- 
tion, or suggestion, of intellectual truth: but the limitation 
of the Spirit's access to our souls and minds except through 
“the instrumentality of the written Word” is destructive 
of the natural religiousness of man, and in the struggle 
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between his spiritual instincts and “the doctrinal state- 
ments of the orthodox creed,” places Mr. Binney in a con- 
tinual tangle of unreconciled beliefs. By Truth, Christ 
meant spiritual realities, the spirit of man personally touched 
by the living God, and through direct consciousness resting 
and building upon the eternal Rock: by Truth, Mr. Binney 
means doctrinal teaching, through which alone and always 
coming “first” regeneration is effected, “the influence or 
work of the Holy Spirit being that movement which gives 
truth its regal and penetrating power, and kindles through 
it the fire of the affections.” This is repeated so often, that 
we cannot doubt that Mr. Binney’s theory of Religion is, 
that there is no personal contact and communication of 
God’s Spirit and man’s, no mingling of His life with ours, 
in any saving sense, independent of the written Word as a 
medium. Of course we agree with Mr. Binney that God 
does not directly communicate intellectual, or dogmatic, 
truths to our minds: but he affirms that only by instru- 
mentally using the truths expressed in Scripture does the 
Holy Spirit enlighten and quicken our being; and, “this 
being the case, that Word needs to be heard or read, or a 
knowledge of the truth it contains acquired through ordi- 
nary means, that it may thus become available,—able to be 
used by the Divine Agent for the effectuating of his ulti- 
mating (sic) purpose. The material, so to speak, on which 
we specially concentrate the action of the mysterious force 
in this subjective process, is the truth; it is that by which 
the Spirit is made to penetrate as light into the intellect, 
revealing the objective to faith; and to purify and change 
the current of the affections, directing them towards all 
that is comprehended in duty.” What is meant by the 
truth, is left in no doubt: “As by the truth we mean, in 
scriptural language, ‘the things which have been freely given 
to us of God,’ the spiritual discoveries and communications 
of Holy Writ,—what has been ‘made known to us’ by 
‘holy men, who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost, —made known for the express purpose of being 
employed by the Spirit in His actings on the inward life of 
man ;—we are of course to be understood as recommending 
you to keep your minds in close contact with all that the 
sible reveals to faith.” If this is a universal exposition of 
the Divine Life in Man, how was the Truth made known in 
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the first place to the prophetic spirits through whom we 
have it in Scripture? How did they receive it, if we can 
receive it only from ‘holy writ’? How did God enlighten 
them, if He can enlighten us only by instrumentally using 
their words in the Bible? It will not serve to say, that to 
them the spoken words of Christ, to whom the knowledge 
came not as to a man, did the work of the written word to 
us, and that so the tradition of life was carried on,—for 
surely it will not be denied that God had enlightened and 
quickened the souls of men with saving Truth, with the 
knowledge of eternal Realities, long before the Word of 
Christ, in utterance or in embodiment, was given to man- 
kind, except as that towards which the inward inspiration 
of prophetic souls dimly tended. 

It is a great relief to shew Mr. Binney speaking from his 
own spiritual consciousness and reflection in the following 
fine passage, which is perhaps the freshest in the volume : 


“While the body is constructed to last for years,—so formed 
that, properly used, it may go on in strength and activity for a 
long time,—it is not meant to be eternal ; it carries within itself 
the source and principle of its own decay. It is perfectly natural, 
therefore, that man should be liable to the workings and out- 
breaks of this principle, and that, with all his power to preserve 
health and keep himself alive, there should be limits to that 
power, and, consequently, that he may become feeble and relaxed, 
sick and diseased, without blame. The fundamental law inhe- 
rently belonging to natural life provides for this ; but the funda- 
mental law of the spiritual life is the opposite to this. In spite 
of all that can be done for the ‘ outward man,’ he ‘ perishes’ and 
must perish ; noihing could prevent it but a direct miracle. The 
contrary to this, however, is the law of the life of the ‘inward 
man.’ That life is graciously intended to be im-perishable ; it 
is capable of growth and renewal to the last ; the light in which 
it ‘moves and has its being’ is to keep increasing to the ‘ perfect 
day ;’ the source of it is a fountain whence it is to gush forth 
and spring up everlastingly ; its seed is incorruptible, and is 
essentially and inherently antagonist to death. Now, this being 
the law, and this the nature of the spiritual life, infirmity and 
disease are not intended naturally to belong to it; they have 
not the same part to act, the same purpose to serve, that physical 
disorders have in relation to that which is given to be recalled.” 
*** “Tn respect to a life meant for incorruption, intended for 
immortality, given with a view to its becoming an everlasting 
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inheritance, there is not the same scope for the sovereign infliction 
of disease as there is in relation to that inferior life, which is 
subject from the first to the law of death, and to death itself as 
to what is inevitable. The principle, then, on which spiritual 
life is conferred being that of perpetuity, it is therefore that of 
health ; and hence, if ever it is found to be debilitated and 
diseased, we may be quite sure that, as this is inconsistent with 
the will of the Donor and the law of the gift, the cause must 
be looked for not in the sovereignty of God, but in the sinfulness 
of man.””* 


Mr. Binney professes a distaste for all systematic expo- 
sitions of the work of Christ, and neither to the spiritual 
conscience, nor to the scriptural interpreter, do “the doc- 
trinal statements of the orthodox creed” come with any fresh 
recommendation from his hands. His own view of the scheme 
of salvation is our old acquaintance without a new face, 
except perhaps in so far as the monstrous principle that the 
redemptive act of Christ, the possibility of forgiveness to 
God, consists essentially in the annihilation of natural moral 
consequences, is exhibited with an unusual distinctness as 
the very stone of the system. 


“The fundamental principle and general import of the whole 
scheme may be thus briefly put. All have sinned. Sin is the 
violation of law. Law, taking its course, works out for the 
sinner, by way of natural consequence, death.” [It is sin, not 
law, that worketh death: all law worketh against sin and there- 
fore against death.] “Future punishment is not an infliction, 
but a result ; not a thing added to sin by external power, but 
flowing out of it by inevitable necessity. The pardon of sin, 
therefore, is not merely oblivion of offence, but annihilation of 
consequences. It requires a direct and positive interference with 
the great system of fixed law. If Jaw is not to take its course, 
and still more, if a result is to be brought about directly the 
reverse of what would be natural, something must be done, and 
done in the form of what is super-natural. This something was 
done, by ‘God sending forth His Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and for a sin-offering.’ The redemptive work of the Christ, 
—a miraculous interference with the system of natural law, but 
one so conducted as to be essentially in harmony with the prin- 
ciples and spirit of that system itself,—this introduced such a 
new action into God’s moral government, that ‘whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him,’ hath ‘ everlasting life.’”+ 


* Pp. 229, 230.  # P2972 
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The hypothetical, or supposititious, character of Mr. 
Binney’s theological reasonings is curiously shewn in his 
acceptance of the deity of Christ as an escape from alleged 
scriptural difficulties,—difficulties arising out of a supposed 
reverential feeling towards Christ of the apostles and early 
Church beyond what would be legitimate, or wholesome, 
towards a man. 


“There is no denying that isolated texts present great difficul- 
ties on both sides ; but the yeneral aspect of the New Testament, 
—its usual tone and current phraseology,—are perfectly astound- 
ing on the supposition, or hypothesis, that He was merely one 
of the human race ; one, however illustrious and distinguished, 
in the general aggregate of the souls of men. If that were the 
case, it would not be inappropriate or profane to say that Chris- 
tianity became, in the age of the apostles and by their means, 
and that it appears throughout their writings, as a mere system 
of hero-worship. It is trust in, love to, adoration of—Saint 
Jesus ; which, if He were nothing but a saint, is just as offensive 
to right feeling, and as much sinfulness and idolatry, as the 
worship of the Virgin.” * * * “There are many difficulties con- 
nected with the idea of the divinity of the Christ ; but great as 
they are, that idea is a positive relief—a welcome refuge from 
the mere Saint-worship which, without it, Christianity becomes. 
I am willing to accept it, with all its mysteriousness, as it saves 
me from attributing to the primitive Church, and saves me from 
seeing in the Church in heaven, what, without it, I can only 
regard as of a piece with the prostration of apostate Christendom 
before the shrines of the Virgin and the Saints.”* 

Here is a reason for believing in the Trinity, as a relief, 
an escape, a refuge, from the worship of the Virgin or the 
Saints on scriptural authorization! Mr. Binney should have 
asked himself whether any reverential feeling of the early 
Church towards Christ, supposing it to be what he assumes 
it to be, would of itself be sufficient to carry such a con- 
sequence. Secondly, granting him his own principle, or 
rather habits, of scriptural interpretation, when, from the 
Apocalypse, he represents Christ on the throne, and the 
Church before it,—he should have remembered that Christ 
himself is represented as assigning to the twelve—and one 
of them was a traitor—a place on the throne with him,— 
and that the Apocalypse has the words, “ See thou do it not : 
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for [am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren the prophets.’ 
And, thirdly, he should have called to mind that if the 
Romanists exalt the Virgin without believing in her deity, 
no exaltation of Christ by the early Church, short of the 
definite language of the Athanasian Creed, will imply their 
belief in his deity. 

The exceptions to the prevailingly doctrinal tone of this 
volume are mainly in the two concluding sermons, “An Old 
Year Meditation,” and “ Buying and Selling: a Week Day 
Homily.” They are vigorous specimens of practical admoni- 
tion, but surely not such sermons as a great Preacher would 
wish to present as the only memorials of this kind of a 
ministry of forty years. We select perhaps the most tell- 
ing passage, which a man under the temptation of a suscep- 
tible audience, and of his own enjoyment in the exercise 
of a special talent, might speak; but it is not so easy to 
understand why he should desire to have it permanently 
preserved in such grave company. 

“As to house fixtures, every one knows that they must, for 
the most part, be surrendered at a sacrifice ; and even furniture, 
‘as good as new,’ if obliged to be parted with, must often be 
let go for ‘next to nothing.’ In the case of horses, again, it is 
singular how, in the case of men professionally concerned with 
them, nobody seems to expect anything approaching to ordinary 
uprightness. Blindness to or depreciation of the best points of 
an animal, denial or concealment of its defects, as the case may 
be, seem to be assumed as matters of course ; so that, in two 
senses, there may be ‘boasting’ of a bargain—in the one, at 
getting a perfect beauty, or a strong roadster, at a ridiculously 
low figure ; in the other, at having so managed as to get rid— 
and at a capital price—of an old screw. It is told of the son of a 
horse-dealer, a sharp lad, that, when once unexpectedly called 
by his father to mount a horse, and exhibit his paces, the little 
fellow whispered the question, in order to regulate how he should 
ride, ‘ Are you buying or selling ?”* 

We grieve that we have not been in fuller sympathy with 
this book. It has been a real pain to us in any way to speak 
disrespectfully of it. We were prepared to learn from it how 
the new lights of religious knowledge, the more fundamental 
place assigned to the inspirations of the heart in the deter- 
mination of religious questions, the altered values of the 
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words and records in relation to the self-justifying power of 
spiritual truth, were leavening the more distinguished leaders, 
and gradually, if silently, transforming the rigid types of doc- 
trinal Dissent. The British Quarterly Review claims for Mr. 
Binney a place by the side of Julius Charles Hare. We find 
in him no attempt at a nobler exposition of the theory of 
orthodoxy, but rather a substantial adherence to its old 
details, along with a refusal to give it definite statement, or 
by systematic elucidation to justify it before the reason, the 
conscience and the soul, as a credible revelation of God. We 
find no sign that the growth of critical knowledge, the intro- 
duction of juster methods of historical interpretation, have 
sensibly affected his treatment of alleged biblical proofs. We 
find no fresh spring of religious feeling or touch of quicken- 
ing life——no deep sense of the inspiration of God in the 
individual soul as the common light of natural and of re- 
vealed religion. But we find everywhere force, vigour of 
stroke, argumentative vivacity, rhetorical ability of the 
unimaginative order, effective handling of the materials 
with which he deals. Mr. Binney belongs to the large class 
of men who stir interest and gain a name, not so much by 
the value of their work, as by the energy with which they 
do it. 
J. H. T. 


VIL—JOHN JAMES TAYLER. IN MEMORIAM. 


THE death of the Rev. Joun JAMEs TAYLER, B.A., Prin- 
cipal and Professor of Biblical and Historical Theology in 
Manchester New College, London, which took place at his 
house at Hampstead on the 28th of May, is an event which 
cannot be suffered to pass without notice in the pages of 
the Theological Review. For Mr. Tayler was one of the 
original projectors of the Review, and not only gave it the 
benefit of his counsel as a Director from the date of its 
foundation to the time of his death, but has constantly 
supported it by literary help of remarkable variety and 
worth. Our first number contained his article on Mr. 
Kenrick’s “ Biblical Essays ;” the present one preserves his 
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last contribution to New Testament criticism in his paper 
on “The Canon of Muratori.” Between these, the reader 
who has followed our progress with friendly interest, will 
recollect his most thoughtful reviews of Strauss’s new 
“Leben Jesu” and Lowndes’ “Philosophy of Primary Be- 
liefs ;” his learned estimates of Dr. Davidson’s “ Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament” and Tischendorfs edition of 
“The Apocryphal Gospels ;” his graphic reports of his visits 
to the Remonstrants of Holland and the Unitarians of Tran- 
sylvania. No editor could have a more able or a more 
kindly fellow-worker, nor could any literary enterprize suffer 
a greater loss than the Theological Review suffers in his 
death. 

The facts of Mr. Tayler’s life and labours will doubtless 
receive due record at a fit time and place; but in order 
that the peculiar quality of his character and activity may 
be fully understood, they are briefly recapitulated here. 
He was born in London on the 15th of August, 1797, and 
was consequently far advanced in his 72nd year at the 
time of his death. His father, the Rev. James Tayler, was a 
Presbyterian minister, who in 1802 removed to Nottingham, 
a town with which the recollections of Mr. Tayler’s youth 
were closely associated, and to which he manifested through- 
out life a strong attachment. His first training was given 
to him by his father, who, like many other Presbyterian 
ministers of that time, kept a school for the sons of the 
wealthy Nonconformist laymen. In 1814, he was sent, as 
a student for the ministry, to Manchester College, York, an 
institution which he regarded as embodying the true prin- 
ciple of scientific theological training, and which it was his 
happiness to serve in various capacities, but with undevi- 
ating faithfulness, for fifty years. Thence, in 1816, he pro- 
ceeded to the University of Glasgow, where he took the 
degree of B.A., returning to York in 1819, to undertake for 
one year the duties of Assistant Classical Tutor, in the 
absence of Mr. Kenrick upon the continent. His minis- 
terial life began in 1820, when he became the pastor of a 
congregation assembling first in Mosley Street and after- 
wards in Upper Brook Street, Manchester,—a connection 
which lasted, with a singular love and trust between minister 
and people, till Mr. Tayler’s removal to London in 1853. 
During the first twenty years of this time, his connection 
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with Manchester College was chiefly administrative: for 
seventeen years he discharged the duties of Secretary ; for 
six, those of Public Examiner. But when the College, which 
had been originally founded in Manchester, was in 1840 
brought back thither, and re-established on a new and en- 
larged basis, Mr. Tayler was invited to fill the Chair of 
Ecclesiastical History. This work he united for thirteen 
years with the pastoral office, until, in 1853, the College 
once more changed its locality and was transferred to Lon- 
don, when he accompanied it as Principal. The duties of 
this office, as well as those of a Theological Professorship, 
he continued to perform till the time of his death. With 
this persevering devotion to the task of Christian instruc- 
tion, either from the Pulpit or the Professor's Chair, he 
united a constant literary activity. In addition to being 
a frequent contributor to periodical literature, he was for 
some years one of the editors of the Prospective, afterwards 
developed into the National Review. An admirable and 
very characteristic volume on the Religious Life of England, 
a volume of Sermons on “Christian Faith and Duty,” and 
an Essay on the Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, of which 
at the time of his death he was preparing a second edition, 
were his chief independent works. 

So active and yet so quiet a life affords to the pencil of 
the biographer neither salient outlines nor sharp contrasts ; 
and the chief interest of the tale, whenever it comes to be 
fully told, will be found, except in the case of those for whom 
it re-touches and brightens the picture which personal 
affection has already painted, in the self-revelation of a very 
sweet and noble character. There was a certain peaceful- 
ness about Mr. Tayler’s goodness which suggested that it had 
grown up in an air unvexed by storms. And, indeed, the 
external environments of his life seemed made for him and 
he for them. It would have been very difficult to fancy him 
other than he was, a student and a teacher of theology. His 
was not a profession from the demands of which he turned 
aside to other pursuits for needful rest and relaxation, but 
a life-work, which at once taxed all his powers and satisfied 
all his desires. If at times he had recour:e to other studies, 
it was only because his intellectual sympathies were too wide 
to permit of his isolation in any one science, and he felt that 
to the true theologian nothing human could be alien. But 
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he always came back to his researches into the origin and 
history of Christianity as to his mind’s true home, nor was 
he ever more eager and more joyous than in his daily work. 
Perhaps it was from this constant familiarity and daily con- 
versation with Christ and Christianity, that his character and 
personal influence acquired the tone which was so easy to 
recognize, yet is so hard to describe. For while the effect 
of close contact with sacred things is to make a hard and 
coarse nature harder and coarser still, it may interfuse rever- 
ence with a more solemn awe, and add a stiller depth to 
love, and give to dutifulness a more steadfast energy. 

Mr. Tayler’s natural qualifications for the life of a student 
were very great ; for to fine powers he added a retentive me- 
mory and a conscientious industry. But his most remarkable 
intellectual characteristic was a singular breadth of view, 
which was not only width of mental grasp, but even more 
arichness and versatility of moral sympathy. Few men were 
so able as he to put himself in the point of view of an oppo- 
nent, and to appreciate the real strength of a position which 
he did not himself hold. Partly this may have been the 
result of his deep conviction that no complete conception 
of the infinite realities, about which his thoughts chiefly 
hovered, was possible; that some adulteration of error was 
inseparable from his own truth, some wholesome salt of truth 
contained in whatever seemed to be another’s error. But it 
sprang still more from a natural gift of fellow-feeling, made 
broader and richer by long culture and study. On the intellec- 
tual side alone, he was indeed no dogmatist; the width, the 
complexity, the many-sidedness, the mysteriousness, which 
characterize religious truths, were ideas ever present to his 
mind, and he felt the uncertainty necessarily inherent in all 
theological affirmations but the simplest. But this philoso- 
phical conviction, while it affords an adequate negative safe- 
guard against dogmatism, cannot give the variety of apprecia- 
tion, the versatility of insight, which spring only from moral 
sympathy. To understand all the conflicting manifestations 
of religious sentiment from the inside, demands a large heart 
even more thana clear and comprehensive intellect. “Pectus 
est quod facit theologum,” was the motto of a great theo- 
logian, A. W. Neander ; it might also have been Mr. Tayley’s ; 
for if it have a truth upon the general field of Theology, it 
is truer still upon the narrower domain of Church History. 
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Perhaps this universality of insight, this recognition of the 
many aspects of the central Truth, this willingness to con- 
cede something to an opponent’s view while vindicating his 
own, may be the reason why very young men, though regard- 
ing Mr. Tayler with almost boundless love and veneration, 
were sometimes half dissatisfied with his teaching. In the 
heat and confidence natural to their age, they were disposed 
to crave something more exclusive, more definite, more in- 
cisive. And yet as the very same men grew older, and, 
coming into personal contact with difficulties which they 
had before known only through the intervention of a teacher, 
rose to wider conceptions of the relation of the human mind 
to truth, they learned to honour more and more the breadth 
of view which they had at first failed to comprehend, and to 
admire as a serene and too rare wisdom, what they had once 
been disposed to blame as weakness and uncertainty of 
mental grasp. 

Nothing, indeed, could be more harmoniously beautiful 
than the whole of Mr. Tayler’s moral attitude towards 
the objects of his intellectual activity. To speak, to those 
who knew him, of his absolute devotion to Truth, cannot 
be needful: for him to see Truth, was to follow the divine 
vision with absolute and unquestioning allegiance. As 
must happen to really thoughtful and studious men who 
live in an age of dissolving and transitional belief, he was 
often compelled to give up, as unfounded, convictions 
which had lain very near his heart. But in his case it 
would be difficult to conceive of a mental change as 
accompanied by a prolonged or severe moral struggle. Dis- 
honest dogmatism might terrify him, but never honest 
doubt; and he rose above the temptation, which besets 
too many theologians, of identifying Truth with his own 
opinions or the dicta of a church, and then conceiving 
that the idol thus set up may be lawfully defended with 
any weapons. To say that he was willing to receive light 
from any quarter of the theological heavens, would be 
little: he had the rarer faculty of constantly recollecting 
the relation of his own to all other sciences and the 
general fabric of human knowledge: he was free from the 
desire of making his own acquirements and conclusions 
despotic in the world of intellect, and kept himself well 
abreast with the universal progress of search and specula- 
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tion. Yet a knowledge which to the last grew in width 
and richness was accompanied by an ever sweeter humility ; 
and it was a very touching thing to note how fully he ap- 
preciated the achievement of others, at the same time that 
he seemed either to underrate, or far more often to forget, 
his own. For his was not the humility which, by calling 
attention to itself, seems to challenge its own self-estimate, 
but that sacred simplicity which rarely thinks of itself at 
all, and when it speaks, utters only the fulness of the heart. 
To love Truth perfectly, is to love it always and to the end. 

And it is a great happiness of the student's life that all its 
characteristic activity, all its highest pleasures, are capable 
of being prolonged to the very verge of the grave ; and that 
its ruling motive, its habitual aspirations, must, upon any 
worthy theory of a future life, be conceived of as suffering 
only a momentary interruption by death, to renew them- 
selves with fresh force and under happier conditions. And 
when, in the case of the friend whom we commemorate, we 
think of the last gift of God in a timely death coming to 
crown a long and peaceful life—the unimpaired powers, the 
uninterrupted industry, the still fresh interest in his daily 
work, the still eager aspiration after wider knowledge and 
more certain truth—we call to mind the lines in which 
Antoine Arnauld, a student of like devotion though of 
stormier fortunes, was apostrophized when death had brought 
him an end of trouble : 

Sancte senex, pleno qui nunc de flumine verum 

Ipsum illud, quod sic terris peregrinus amasti, 

Ore avido bibis 
3ut the aptness of the quotation ends here, and the conclu- 
sion of the verse, “ atque odiorum oblivia potas,” though too 
true to the fate of the great Jansenist scholar, has no mean- 
ing as applied to Mr. Tayler. For not only had he no 
hatreds to forget, but few men pass away amid so universal 
a manifestation of love and sorrow. He had his contro- 
versies too, and some of them, the most trying of all, contro- 
versies with friends. His search for truth brought him into 
collision with the cherished beliefs of others, and he never 
hesitated to express convictions which he had deliberately 
formed inclear and forcible language. There was even a 
sense in which he might be said to have been for many 
years one of the leaders of a religious party, and responsible 
VOL. VI. 2G 
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for a certain line of public policy. But he neither breathed 
the spirit nor incurred the penalties of party. Those who 
worked against, loved him little, if at all, less than those 
who worked with him. Even to give momentary utterance 
against him to any of the imputations which are the com- 
mon weapons of party warfare, and which pass away with 
the exigencies which produce them, was a sufficient sign of 
a narrow mind and a coarse nature. In regard to him it 
was natural to follow, not an intellectual, but a moral law 
of classification: in spite of temporary difference of opinion, 
he was always on the side of the honest, the pure and the 
good, and they on his. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Tayler’s great learning and the ease 
and mastery of his intellectual grasp, the first and prevail- 
ing impression which he made upon those who knew him 
was not intellectual, but moral; not of fine powers and a 
richly-furnished mind, but of a very pure and tender heart, 
and a spirit in constant communion with heavenly things. 
And this arose from no weakness in the former, but from 
the wonderful force and sweetness of the latter element in 
his character. His unselfishness rose into absolute self- 
forgetfulness: there were conjunctures of his life at which 
his friends had alinost to remind him that he had personal 
interests, which other men would have been sufficiently 
ready to remember. His kindness, which was never found 
wanting upon great occasions, shone forth in the ordinary 
intercourses of society in a thoughtful and graceful cour- 
tesy, always ready to pass, in the case of those whom he 
loved, into a most touching tenderness. The deep religious- 
ness of his spirit will in the minds of many be associated 
with the occasions (too rare in the latter years of his life) 
on which he led the public worship of God ; with the clear 
and sweet, yet somewhat feeble voice, which expressed so 
awful a reverence ; with the subdued earnestness of mien, 
which shewed how completely he was possessed by the con- 
victions to which he gave so persuasive an utterance. But, 
strange as it may seem to say so, there were others who 
were never so forcibly impressed with his rare heavenly- 
mindedness as in the least restrained moments of friendly 
converse. When—perhaps at the end of his year’s work, 
and in joyous prospect of a holiday, more industrious and 
richer in fruit than most men’s working-time—he gave free 
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play to the gaiety which was a part of his nature, and took 
his share in the mimic warfare of raillery, never enjoying 
a kindly jest so much as when it told, or seemed to tell, 
against himself, there was an innocence, almost a sanc- 
tity, in his cheerfulness, which is a rarer thing than the 
sanctity of conscious devotion. He passed from gay to 
grave, from earth to heaven, and neither he nor those who 
listened to him were conscious of any violence or discord 
in the transition. And it was only when the happy hour 
was ended, that his friends began to remember how many 
deep and true things he had said, and that they had been 
in converse not only with a very kindly and pure spirit, 
but with a man of great and varied learning and the pro- 
foundest religious insight. 

There is only one more characteristic of Mr. Tayler’s 
activity for which we would gladly find a place in this 
brief tribute of affectionate respect. He has done much— 
and would have done far more, had it not been for the 
social prejudices which in England limit the influence of 
the Nonconformist and especially the Unitarian minister 
—to restore the character and to vindicate the function of 
the Christian Theologian. For one great reproach upon the 
religious life of England is, that, from the scientific point of 
view, Theology cannot be safely entrusted to the hands of 
theologians, whose object for the most part seems to be, to 
invent new arguments in defence of foregone conclusions ; 
to try how little they can yield to the fresh knowledge and 
insight of the age; to defend the fortress of the Creeds 
against any assailants, even though among the besieging 
host should appear the divine form of Truth herself. In 
reaction against this danger, which is as wide-spread as 
the existence of a clerical class, have grown up, at least in 
Germany, an habitual study and teaching of theology by 
lay professors, men who accept and treat the materials of 
theological in the same way as they would those of any 
other science, and pursue their processes of inquiry with an 
impartial indifference to results. And although it cannot 
be denied that, both here and on the continent, some of the 
most important contributions to theology have of late years 
been made by laymen, it is, we think, greatly to be depre- 
cated, on more accounts than one, that those who are for- 
mally and voluntarily bound to the service of the Christian 
29a2 
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Church, should shew themselves careless or incapable of 
the successful investigation of Christian truth. The func- 
tion of the scholar is, indeed, not the same as that of the 
prophet, and they are often necessarily severed. But it is a 
great thing that sometimes, as in the case of Mr. Tayler, 
they should be united. He was at once faithful to the 
utmost demands of religious truth, and stayed upon the 
deepest trusts of the religious life. He could investigate 
the title-deeds of Christianity, without ever withdrawing 
his upward gaze of reverent affection from the face of 
Christ. He could bravely and even sternly cut away the 
factitious supports of traditional religion, for the very reason 
that he lived and moved and had his being in God. 

But we stay our hand, lest we should seem to be guilty 
of the impertinence of praising whom all our attempt is 
to describe. A beautiful life has been closed by a timely 
death ; and though love will not be prevented from trying 
to utter an immense regret, a great thankfulness and joy 
are subtly mixed with sorrow. Not without a divine sig- 
nificance was it, that upon his open grave the unclouded 
heavens looked down, that the solemn words of hope and 
prayer were broken by the song of happy birds, and that 
its only darkness was the chequered shadow of rustling 
leaves. We lay our humble wreath of love and gratitude 
at its head, and pass on—with a fresh insight into the 
holiness of God, and a deeper sense of the beauty of a 
faithful life. 

CHARLES BEARD. 





VIIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. The Jesus of History. 8vo. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1869. 


It is gradually coming to be understood that between the 
actual facts of the life of Jesus and the conception of that 
life preserved and taught in the Christian churches, there 
exists the widest difference. And viewing the matter in a 
purely literary aspect, quite apart from any theological bear- 
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ing it may possess, it becomes a work of the deepest interest 
to separate the chief probabilities of the history from addi- 
tions which either contradict them, or are held and passed 
on from generation to generation without being based on 
any sufficient evidence. It is, of course, possible that the 
true thought we should arrive at after such an inquiry, might 
possess less of religious value than the Christian ideal which 
has taken the place of historical fact: but there is not neces- 
sarily a contradiction between the two. An ideal may be of 
many different kinds ; but we may rest assured that if the 
one we are concerned about be of a kind which can be hurt, 
or put out of countenance, by the naked facts, it is a false 
and poverty-stricken fancy, and one which we were better 
without. We welcome, therefore, any attempt, whether 
it comes in the shape of Strauss’s destructive criticism, or 
tenan’s constructive ingenuity, or the cold, grave weighing 
of evidence and probabilities in the book before us, to regain, 
and place apart, the leading facts of the life of Jesus. The 
Englishman’s work is marked by qualities which inay prevent 
the book from ever becoming popular; but it ought to find 
acceptance with those who demand a clear statement and an 
unimpassioned judgment. It preserves throughout a cali, 
judicial tone, all expression of feeling being kept carefully, 
at times almost with visible pain, under restraint. We shall 
best serve our readers by giving them a sketch of the method 
and results of the book. 

In all such inquiries there is inevitably demanded at the 
outset an examination into the sources of the history. In 
the case of Jesus, this portion of the inquiry is confined with- 
in very narrow limits; and the subject is receiving such close 
and continued attention amongst scholars and theologians, 
that we may hope to have before long the questions which 
stand at present under vexatious dispute, practically settled 
by a general concurrence of opinion. We think there are 
signs of this especially with respect to the question of the 
historical value of the fourth Gospel. Our author sums up 
the argument, presupposing here, as in some other parts of 
his work, a considerable acquaintance on the part of his 
reader with the subject, and puts the Gospel aside, as being 
wholly without historical reliableness, whatever its value 
theologically or for edification may be. Thus, at the first 
step, just as in one other no less important point, of which 
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we shall have occasion presently to speak, he diverges from 
the track chosen by M. Renan. With respect to the remain- 
ing Gospels, he gives in a very interesting chapter his rea- 
sons for distrusting the Gospel of Luke as a source of reliable 
historical details, excepting where it repeats or confirms the 
first Gospel; and he falls back, therefore, upon the two first 
Gospels, and mainly the first, to furnish the materials for a 
picture of the life and teachings of Jesus. Matthew's narra- 
tive he assumes, on grounds collated with the care which 
marks all this portion of the work, to represent the tradi- 
tion about Jesus as it existed in Jerusalem thirty years after 
his death, from which it is possible to recover in some mea- 
sure “the image of Jesus as a prophet and martyr, as it may 
have been conceived in the memory and report of those who 
had known him during the brief period of his public life.” 
Born of obscure parentage in Galilee, Jesus does not become 
a historical personage until he is found amongst the disciples 
of John the Baptist. The imprisonment of John seems to 
have roused the dormant powers and aspirations of Jesus 
into activity, and he determined, or thought it was his gift, 
to continue the work begun by John, of preparing the people 
for the expected kingdom of the Messiah. An interval of 
solitude and meditation was the natural preparation for 
assuming the office of prophet and herald of the kingdom. 
Thenceforward his life was passed in public ; its duration 
was probably short. The point that is of chief interest to 
us is, that it divides into two well-marked portions. In the 
first, he is the preacher of righteousness among the people 
of Galilee: his doctrines, preserved to us chiefly in the form 
of the Sermon on the Mount, are of the highest morality: he 
spiritualizes the Mosiac law without destroying its authority, 
for he is always a Jew speaking to Jews: he exalts the 
gentler virtues ; and lifts the thoughts of his hearers to noble 
and generous views of duty and of God. In Galilee he finds 
a few trusty and loving friends, who become his companions; 
but this period of his life ends in failure. Nothing comes 
of the movement among the Galilean people : sometimes 
they hear him gladly, sometimes they reject him: the pro- 
mised Messiah does not make his appearance; the kingdom 
of heaven does not come. His preaching has awakened fear 
and opposition in high quarters, and he retreats, with one or 
two friends, to the Gentile districts to the north of Galilee. 
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There is little to be told of the interval between this retreat 
to the North and the final resolve to stake all and cast him- 
self upon Jerusalem. But it is clear that, whatever surmises 
Jesus may himself have had in Galilee, or whatever hopes 
his friends may have been cherishing, it was at length openly 
in the character of the long-awaited Messiah that he began 
the brief second portion of his public career. This transi- 
tion from herald of the kingdom to assumption of the Mes- 
siahship was the critical moment of his life; but while 
announcing himselfas the Messiah, he was at the same time 
prepared for failure and death ; and the perfect good faith 
of Jesus, and his singleness of purpose, are borne witness to 
at every turn of the story, and eventually by the closing 
tragedy. As he failed in Galilee, so he failed in Jerusalem. 
The triumph of the entry into the city, his lordly cleansing 
of the temple from them that defiled it with traffic, his favour 
with the people, were the exultation of a day or two; but 
at every step he met priestly ritual, or Pharisaic puritanism, 
or Roman military rule; and all three were equally opposed 
to the establishment of the kingdom of heaven. Forsaking 
then his former tone, no longer with the words of blessing 
on his tongue, he uttered those lofty denunciations against 
hypocrisy and ritualism and shams, which it is difficult even 
at this distance of time to read quite calmly. If at that 
moment in his career it was the intention of Jesus, as is pro- 
bable,* to retire from Jerusalem, and wait in silence, or re- 
sign himself to failure, the plan was thwarted by his arrest. 
The purpose of the Jewish rulers may have been simply to 
silence him while the city was crowded during the Pass- 
over; but once having laid hands upon him, and finding 
that he boldly claimed in some sense to be the King of the 
Jews, they handed him over to the Roman governor. Then, 
with the calm dignity and faith in God which the Christian 
memory has in all ages so tenderly cherished, Jesus met his 
mortal fate; nor can the Christian remembrance be made 
less tender, nor the event itself less sublime, if we return to 
the naked truth, and can understand the gloom of failure 
and disappointment in which the cross was shrouded. 

This is, in briefest outline, a sketch of the results to 
which our author attains. Many critical points of interest 


* The reference is to the last verse of Matthew xxiii. 
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by the way are taken up and handled, as we think, care- 
fully and wisely, if not always convincingly. He main- 
tains everywhere the cold, deliberative attitude, which, we 
think, marks his true reverence for the subject, and to 
which, in truth, we have found it not easy to attain even 
in drawing up the faint outline of the great life he dis- 
cusses. We must, moreover, notice two leading charac- 
teristics of the writer of this book, which run through his 
work, and give it, apart from any critical results he arrives 
at, a peculiar value. The first is a profound appreciation 
of the beauty and truthfulness of the character of Jesus. 
This sympathy with Jesus, scarcely avowed in words, but 
silently underlying the whole criticism of the book, never 
permits the writer to choose out of two conflicting pro- 
babilities the one, whatever its claims otherwise may be, 
which would contradict his moral estimate of Jesus. Thus, 
in his discussion of the question of miracles, he specifies 
the conclusions from which we have to choose: first, belief 
in the miracle, in the popular sense of the words belief and 
miracle ; second, disbelief, but guarded so as to preserve 
the integrity of Jesus ; third, disbelief, with an explanation 
assuming the connivance of Jesus in a fraud. When he is 
forced into the acceptance of one of the last two of these 
conclusions, it is invariably, in spite of the difficulties 
which may attend it, the first that he adopts. It will be 
observed that in this respect also he departs essentially 
from the method and conception of Renan. And we be- 
lieve that in doing so he is not only in harmony with the 
intincts and habits of English thought, but is in fact true 
to the psychological requirements of the case. 

The second point we wish especially to notice is the 
strong line the writer draws between Jesus and Christianity. 
Jesus was a Jew, and his purpose was a Jewish one; his 
career was marked by failure, and it ended in disaster and 
death. 


“One thing was hidden from him, which had he known, 
would have added to the bitterness of the hour. He could not 
have foreseen that the hopes he had contributed to excite would 
lead, not to the restoration of the kingdom to Israel, but to the 
destruction of the Jewish nationality, and almost to the extinction 
of the Jewish people ; nor that, in his name and for his sake, the 
seed of Abraham, for whom through life he had laboured, and 
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for whom he was then ready to die, would during long ages be 
subject to every form of persecution and ignominy.” * 

Our author accepts, therefore, the doctrine that the real 
founder of Christianity was Paul,—in the name, however, 
of Jesus ; and to this conclusion, as being a true statement 
of the case, we think all modern criticism tends with over- 
whelming force. 

The book covers a wide field of inquiry, and as it begins 
with a sketch of Jewish history previous to the Christian 
era, so it ends with a sketch of the probable way in which 
Christianity sprang from Judaism, and Christian dogma 
formed itself. No attempt is made to unfold the steps by 
which the belief in the resurrection of Jesus originated 
and became prevalent. The belief, with its strong influence 
over the first disciples, and especially Paul, is accepted as 
a fact of history. Not the least interesting portion of the 
book is the account of the divergence between the church 
at Jerusalem and the Pauline churches, and the compara- 
tive failure of the former. The peculiarities of Paul's views 
of the nature and work of Jesus, the influence of contem- 
porary philosophy in Paul’s mind, the reaction of Greek 
thought and culture upon early Christian doctrine when it 
took root among the Greek populations of the cities, and 
finally the necessity out of which sprang into existence the 
fourth Gospel, with its novel conception of Jesus, and its 
independence of primitive tradition, are worked out, though 
less in detail, yet with the same care and integrity, which 
mark the more special subject of the book. We have far 
too keen an appreciation of the value of this work to be 
willing to pick out imperfections, nor are we attempting 
to pass judgment upon it, excepting in so far as we say 
that it is clear and unimpassioned and worthy of its sub- 
ject. Its chief fault, to our mind, is that it is published 
anonymously. In the position in which Christianity finds 
itself in our land to-day, we believe it is good and proper 
for all who can so successfully lay aside prepossessions, 
reason so acutely, and state processes and results so judi- 
ciously, as does the author of this work, to throw in their 
personal weight, such as it may be, with their opinions. 
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2. History and Principles of the Church Polity of England. 
Longmans and Co. 1869. 


Mr. Mountfield has made an opportune contribution to 
public opinion on ecclesiastical matters, in his “ History 
and Principles of the Church Polity of England.” It con- 
tains a vigorous protest against the reviving sacerdotalism 
of our day, and is conceived in a thoroughly liberal and 
Christian spirit. The author commences with a sketch of 
the transition from the universal priesthood of the primi- 
tive church, to the rise of a sacerdotal caste ; and defends 
it as the fundamental principle of the Christian Church, that 
“the people are its legislators, and the clergy, its rulers, 
officers and ministers, subordinate to the whole body.” He 
traces the course of imperial supremacy, and justly pleads 
that “ National Churches were the inevitable result of the 
progress of Christianity.” The history of the ecclesiastical 
legislation of this country is succinctly reviewed ; and the 
adverse influences are described under which the identity 
of Church and State, the natural consequence of the con- 
version of a nation, which prevailed in Anglo-Saxon times, 
gave way under the Norman kings to the hierarchical sys- 
tem, which was gradually established after the Conquest, 
and lasted till the Reformation: the successive changes in 
church polity are rapidly narrated, by which it was at- 
tempted, now under Mary and James II. to restore the 
Papal supremacy, and now under Cromwell to construct 
a truly comprehensive and national church on a non-epis- 
copal basis: and, lastly, our author recounts the effect of 
the Revolution upon the Church Establishment, when all 
legislative power, ecclesiastical and civil alike, was left 
solely in the hands of Parliament, and the function of the 
Sovereign was limited to the execution of the laws, as the 
fountain of justice and the supreme head of church and 
commonwealth. 

The object of this brief narrative of the growth of the 
English church polity, is to vindicate historically the prin- 
ciples which, in the second part of his book, Mr. Mountfield 
proceeds to defend on other grounds. His plea for the 
abstract right of the nation to legislate for itself in ecclesi- 
astical as in civil affairs, by means of its appointed repre- 
sentatives, appears to us to be sufficiently conclusive. He 
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defines the National Church, as “that church which re- 
ceives its laws concerning ecclesiastical matters from the 
nation, the duties of its ministers and the rights of its 
congregations being defined in the laws of the realm.”* 
If the principle of Jeremy Taylor be admitted, that “the 
Church is not a distinct state and order of men, but the 
commonwealth turned Christian,” then the theory, at 
any rate, even of the Anglican Establishment, rests on a 
solid and comprehensive basis; and our author is suc- 
cessful in shewing that the greater part of the existing 
church polity proceeds naturally from it. It is true, he not 
unfrequently seems to us quite unwarrantably to resolve 
individual and irresponsible action into state and represen- 
tative action ; and we are surprised, for example, to be told 
that the system of patronage really secures for the nation 
the right of appointing clergymen; and that “it is not 
seemly or expedient that when the nation has placed in a 
parish a man who has been deemed fit to be the clergyman 
of that place, it should be in the power of the congregation 
or parishioners to remove him. The nation has placed him 
there ; it is for the nation, not for a fraction of it, to remove 
him.” Nevertheless, so important are the services which 
the Church has performed, that we can readily sympathize 
with the moral which our author draws from the history of 
the Establishment, as he contemplates a possible time when 
“the National Church, having done its work, must pass 
away,’—viz. that “from it men will learn that laymen 
can reform a corrupt church and govern a reformed one ; 
that they can abolish the supremacy of a sacerdotal caste 
without abasing the clergy ; that whilst retaining in their 
own hands the supreme control over the church, they can 
preserve to the clergy the honour due to their office.”+ 

The fact is, that Mr. Mountfield appears to have an under- 
consciousness that the National Church realizes but very 
poorly, after all, the great ideal set before it at the Reformation ; 
less, however, from any intrinsic fault then in its own polity, 
than from the impossibility of its foreseeing the various 
diversities to which new intellectual developments inevitably 
give rise, and from its entire inability to adapt itself to them 
as they successively presentthemselves. He admits that “the 
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theory on which our Church is founded, that the common- 
wealth and the church are the same society under different 
names, is no longer true ;’* and he does not deny that what- 
ever it may be historically, practically at this day the “Church 
of England is a sect, one of many other religious communities 
in the country, from which it is distinguished by certain 
doctrines or forms of government, enjoying certain privileges, 
honours and endowments, conferred upon it by the State.’+ 
But when theory and practice are so hopelessly irreconcil- 
able, it is surely an intellectual perversity to vindicate the 
practice of to-day on the ground that there was once a time 
when the theory was not false. Nor is any defence set up 
for the exclusion from the Church of those who at least would 
bring with them no greater divergences of thought from 
received standards than are already to be found within the 
limits of the Church itself. There can be little harmony in 
an Establishment, on the cessation of which “there would be 
at least two bodies, both claiming to be successors of a church 
which can have no successors.”t And “the high unsectarian 
purposes for which the nation maintains a clergy,”§ cannot 
certainly be said to have been fairly carried out, when in one 
parish you may hear the doctrine of the atonement pro- 
claimed in its most acidulated form, in the next have it 
frittered away altogether, and in a third find it subordinated 
to the mediatorial power of the priesthood. Mr. Mountfield 
altogether ignores the difficulty of stretching the creeds of 
the fourth century to cover the faith of the nineteenth. In- 
tellectually speaking, we are much further removed from the 
Reformation, than the Reformation was from the Council of 
Nica. Until the Anglican Church can recognize and pro- 
vide for this, she can never be in any sense national. That 
she never will recognize it, still more provide for it, her past 
history and her present condition—whatever be our regrets 
—alike forbid us to believe. 
J. EC. 
3. A Manual of Christian Evidence, &. By John R. 
Beard, D.D. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 


No careful observer of the religious movements of the 
present day can fail to perceive how the older forms both 
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of orthodoxy and scepticism are losing their hold of the 
thoughtful and educated classes of society. The unreason- 
ing acceptance of ancient creeds is defended by very few of 
the writers and preachers who lay any claim to leadership 
among us, while the dry rationalism of the last century 
meets with as little favour as the scoffing unbelief of the 
sceptical school who dreamed they could rival Voltaire or 
Gibbon by borrowing their incisive wit to render palatable 
the wearisome attacks upon all religion in which they in- 
dulged. There is a moderation in the newer school of 
Christian apologists which renders their writings all the 
more effective, and a tone of reverence in the more critical 
assailants of the older dogmas which bids us hope that 
the day is not very far distant when faith and criticism will 
have won for man a religious belief that will satisfy the 
yearning aspirations of humanity for true communion with 
God, without demanding the sacrifice of intellectual free- 
dom and activity as a necessary preliminary to member- 
ship in the kingdom of God. The increased fruitfulness 
of theological literature which has been manifested since 
Schleiermacher successfully attempted to revivify the results 
of modern scholarship and critical research by reverent and 
loving dependence upon the present spirit of an immanent 
Deity, is an undeniable proof of our hopefulness not being 
visionary. The merely destructive task of criticism seems 
almost to have been accomplished, and even those authors 
whose names are most dreaded by the upholders of ortho- 
doxy, men like the late F. C. Baur of Tiibingen, and the 
still living leaders of what English theologians regard as 
the vanguard of neologianism, Renan and Strauss, have 
described with undeniable earnestness facts and principles 
which their keenest criticism has been unable to resolve 
either into myth or legend. 

It is therefore not possible for the writer of this notice to 
regard the influence of M. Renan upon religious thought with 
anything like the dread with which it evidently inspires Dr. 
Beard. Men who have received a theological training will not 
be misled by the romantic colouring with which M. Renan 
covers his uncritical methods of dealing with the New Tes- 
tament writers. They will be able to reap the fruits of the 
undoubted learning with which he has treated some of the 
many subjects on which he has written, while they cannot 
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help regretting the strange inconsistencies of his logic, and 
the, at times, curious misdirection of his criticisms. Upon gene- 
ral readers in England his power will be very limited indeed. 
The tone of his mind is essentially French, and distasteful 
to ordinary English feeling. On this side of the Channel there 
is in all classes a dislike to mere sentiment, and so much love 
of plain dealing, that there seems very little danger of men 
being led to admire the romantic description of Christ’s career 
which Renan has invented, or to allow the want of ethical 
clearness in their author to hide from them the dishonest 
truckling which he ascribes to Christ, and almost defends 
in him, and which he certainly does praise in the practice of 
the clergy of modern days. On the continent of Europe, how- 
ever, his writingsare not without their positive religious value. 
In most Catholic countries, the natural reaction against the 
ultramontanism of modern days has driven intellectual men 
into absolute unbelief. Trained from earliest childhood to 
confound all religion with the dogmas inculcated by the 
priesthood, most thinking men have with the faith in Ca- 
tholicism lost all interest in religion. The fierce condemna- 
tion with which the Vie de Jésus was received, the prayers 
offered up in every Catholic church to appease the God 
supposed to be offended by this impious publication, made 
the opponents of the priesthood read for the first time a 
work which, though it may seem heretical even to liberal 
theologians like Dr. Beard, is conservative to many a highly 
cultivated Frenchman or Italian ; and the purity and nobility 
of Christ, even as Renan describes, could not fail to re- 
awaken religious aspirations seemingly dead in many a 
heart. 

Dr. Beard has evidently devoted much thought and care- 
ful study to the writings of M. Renan, and the work which 
suggests these thoughts is devoted to a defence of Christian 
truth by an elaborate criticism and refutation of the princi- 
ples contained in them. I share the surprise with which 
Dr. Beard regards Renan’s conception of Christ and Chris- 
tianity. How any one who professes so much admiration 
for Jesus, who so frequently expresses such sympathy for 
the high lessons which he taught, could think him capable 
of conniving at deception, it is utterly impossible for me to 
understand ; nor am I able, any more than Dr. Beard, to 
comprehend how a writer of such undoubted power as Renan 
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could bring himself to believe that the faith which has 
regenerated mankind, and has been the source of all modern 
culture and civilization, should have been founded, as he 
describes it, in the hallucinations and fancied visions of 
an hysterical woman. With very much of Dr. Beard’s 
criticism I am altogether agreed, and think his strictures 
so just, that I cannot help feeling he has devoted too much 
space to their defence. But in his zeal for his own lofty 
estimate of Christ, it appears to me that he defends as 
essential to Christianity much that is unnecessary and more 
than doubtful. I always regret to see the power of Chris- 
tianity made to depend upon the acceptance of the miracu- 
lous element in the evangelical story. Miracles, however 
explained—and Dr. Beard’s explanation of them as the 
manifestations of a higher law not yet known or understood 
by us, seem to me very nearly akin to a denial of their 
ordinarily accepted meaning—can never prove to me that I 
am to accept the teaching of the miracle-worker as divine. 
The presence in the New Testament of narratives ascribing 
miracles to Jesus and his first followers, seems to me only 
the natural fruit of the uncritical character of the age ; but 
to insist upon our acceptance of their credibility now, is 
raising, as it seems to me, a needless difficulty to our faith 
in the religion which Jesus proclaimed, and which, in its 
lofty simplicity, its tender majesty and sublime purity, 
carries with it its best, because self-evidencing sanction. 
Dr. Beard himself, by the beautiful examples which he gives 
of Christian life, does more to prove the truth and power of 
the faith he loves, than by the elaborate defence which he 
raises for the credibility of the supernatural incidents in the 
evangelical story. No one can read his description of the 
martyrs’ enthusiastic patience, the ship-carpenter’s loving 
life, the cobbler’s benevolent hut, the collier’s earnest 
searching after truth, without recognizing the living Spirit 
of God, “the mind which was also in Christ Jesus ;” and 
whatever may be our opinion as to the historical accuracy 
of the feeding of the five thousand or the walking on the 
sea, we cannot doubt but that in the Gospel there is a power 
to feed the soul with imperishable food, and to preserve 
men from sinking beneath the temptations to sin which 
beset us in our earthly life. 

Dr. Beard never writes without making his readers feel 
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the presence of a deeply devout mind, and letting them 
find in his pages the suggestive thoughts of a scholar whose 
researches cover a more than ordinarily extensive range. 
While reading his “ Manual of Christian Evidence,” I have 
perhaps differed more frequently than I have been accus- 
tomed to do from his critical judgments ; but I have recog- 
nized his great and varied scholarship, and have rejoiced in 
the true appreciation he displays of the imperishable prin- 
ciples of true religion in its multiform manifestations among 
all races of mankind. 
S. A. S. 








